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DAVID GRIEVE 


“ Mrs. Ward’s Powerful Novel”’ 


The History of David Grieve 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story is at once 
strongly realistic and mpi ped and variously illus- 
trative of the currents of modern thought. Jt is at 
once more artistic and of broader scope than 
‘Robert Elsmere. ... It deals not only with those 
religious problems which are being discussed with 
increasing zest throughout the civilized world, but 
it brings in question those essentially ern views 
4 the influence of heredity and temperament upon 
ife, which are doing so much to modify the old dog- 
matic conclusions... . It is emphatically a novel of 
the period, and is informed throughout by the * Z+it- 
geist.’ ... Finally, it must be said that ‘ The His- 
z of David Grieve’is a remarkably powerful 
wéll-sustained, interesting, and well-written novel. 
It certainly requires some thought in ts readers, for 
much thought has gone toits composition. Eut it 
will reward attention, and once read it will be 
remembered.’’—New York Tribune. 


UNIFORM WITH BRYCE’S “ THE AMERI- 
- CAN COMMONWEALTH” 


THE PLATFORM 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. By HENRY 
JeEPHSON. Large crown 8vo, 2 vols., 
$4.00. 

Mr. Henry Jephson, private secretary to Mr. For- 
ster and Sir G. Trevelyan, in “‘ The Platform,”’ be- 
gins with the days when an open meeting for dis- 
cussion of public affairs was condemned as scarcely 
less than overt treason, traces the slow growth of 
political speechmaking, and analyzes the elements 
in its development. To the student of politics this 
book should prove of great value and interest. 


VILLAGE SERMONS 
Preached at Whatley. By the late R. W. 
CuurcH, D.C.L., Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE LEADING IDEAS OF THE 
GOSPELS 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L. A 
new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


New and cheaper edition, 2 vols. 12mo, $4.00. 


LIFE OF 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By 
RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., 
Dean of Windsor, and WILLIAM BEN- 
HAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
In two volumes. 2 vols., I2mo, $4.00. 


‘Though very bulky, it will not seem too long to the 
reader, for it abounds in incidents, studies of character, 
and graphic narration of events of far-reaching impor- 
tance, that carry him on from page to page with unflagging 
interest.’’—/nterior. 


A NEli STORY BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


THAT STICK 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Ave., New York 


THEY WILL FALL IN LOVE! 


We mean young people; and when they do, they 
need some wise and gentle guarding and guiding. 

Annie Swan’s books are all wholesome and clean, 
and especially helpful in this critical timé. They 
show the safe path. 

This — standard fiction will counteract the 
trashy prints so many of our young people are 
Very low prices. Send for list. 


ORANSTON & STOWE, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


reading. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO CINCINNATI, 0. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s 
New Books 


New Fragments 


By JoHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., author of “ Frag- 
ments of Science,” “ Heat as a Mode of 
Motion,” etc. 12mo, 500 pages. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


Among the subjects treated in this volume are 
“The Sabbath,” “ Life in the Alps,” *‘ The Rain- 
bow and its Congeners,” “Common Water,” and 
** Atoms, Molecules, and Ether-Waves.’’ In addi- 
tion to the popular treatment of scientific themes 
the author devotes several chapters to biographica 
sketches of the utmost interest, including studies of 
Count Rumford and Thomas Young, and chapters 
on “Louis Pasteur, his Life and bors,” and 
Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle.” 


Evolution in 
Science, Philosophy, and Art 


A Series of Seventeen Lectures and Discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, by Prof. JoHN FiskKeE, Rev. J. W. 
CHADWICK, Dr. Lewis G. JANEs, Prof. 
E. D. Cope, and others. 466 pages. 
With 3 Portraits. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


These pulst essays, by some of the ablest ex- 
ponents of the doctrine of evolution in this country 
will be read with pleasure and profit by all lovers o 
good literature and suggestive thought. The prin 
ciple of evolution, being universal, admits of a great 
diversity of applications and illustrations; some of 
these appearing in the present volume are distinct- 
ively fresh and new. 

‘The addresses include some of the most important 
presentations and epitomes published in America. They 
are ali upon important subjects, are prepared with great 
care, and are delivered, for the most part, by highiy emi- 
nent authorities.’ —Pudlic Opinion. 


The Horse 


A Study in Natural History. By WILLIAM H. 
FLOWER, C.B., Director in the British 
Natural History Museum. The second 
volume in the MODERN SCIENCE SERIES, 
edited by Sir JoHN LUBBOCK. 1I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


The first volume in this series was ‘** The Cause 
of an Ice Age,” by Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S., Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland. Others to follow are: The 
Oak: A Study in Botany.” by H. MARSHALL WARD, 
F.R.S.; “ The Laws and Properties of Matter,’’ by 
R. T. GLAZEBROOK, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The series is designed to 
meet the needs of the educated layman. Each book 
will be complete in itself, and, while thoroughly sci- 
entific in treatment, its subject will, as far as possible, 
be presented in language divested of needless tech- 
nicalities. Illustrations will be given wherever 
needed by the text. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by matl on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A coflection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
ee. gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, 
Oo 


etc. mpiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by GEO. 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 

Price, $1.25 by mail. 

_ Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Coll ° 
Private Entertainments and Pablic Exhibitions. Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW, Price, 50 cents by mail. 

Guitar Chords, Chords for the Banjo. 

A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of —~ so by mail, 

Modet Practice Lessons: 

A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘The 

Repertoire,’’ by DR. GEO. F. ROOT, Price, 2s5ets. by_mail, 
His Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICE. Price 30c. by mail. 
Ideat Four Hand Album. 

Compiled from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
by J.O.V. PROCHMAZA,. Bound in boards. Price $1 oo by mail 

The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies 1s cents. 


-——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
& Sons Music Co., The John Church Ce,, 
200 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 13 E. s6th St., New York 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE ¥UST PUBLISHED 
A NEW BOOK 


(Now printed for the first time) 


By THOMAS CARLYLE 
Lectures on the 
History of Literature 


Delivered April to July, 1838. 12mo, 300 pages, 
$1.00. Copyrighted. 


A new classic is unexpectedly added to 
literature in the publication of this book. The 
lectures, twelve in number, were delivered in 
London in 1838. One of the lecturer’s hearers 
took complete notes of the course, with the 
exception of one lecture, and these are now 
pnblished for the first time, after careful edit- 
ing and abundant annotation by Professor J. 
Reay Greene. The style is as unmistakably 
Carlyle as the sentiment; and the field 
covered is the whole course of literature from 
Homer to Goethe. In manner the lectures 
recall those on “ Heroes,” delivered two years 
later, and the inimitable Edinburgh address. 

“* We could have no work from his hand which embodies 
more clearly and emphatically his literary opinions than 
this phic survey of the great writers and great literary 
epochs of the world. Many will say that it is the clearest 


and wisest and most genuine book that Carlyle ever pro- 
duced.”’—Boston Herald. 


Life of Our Lord Upon Earth 


Considered in its Historical, Chronological and Geo- 
graphical Aspects. By the Rev. SAmMuEL J. 
ANDREWS. With maps and plans. Revised 
edition from new plates. 8vo, $2.50. 

Mr. Andrews’s book has long been a recognized author- 
ity among clergymen, students of the Bible, and readers 
generally on the life of Christ. This new edition presents 
the work in a fresh form, rewritten throughout, and in 
accord with the results ‘of modern research ® Its value is 
thus apparent. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


refers, by permission, to the fol- 
lowing persons whose houses he 
has recently decorated and furnished: 

Mr. John Barkley, New Orleans; Mr. E. D. 
Woodruff, Auburn, N. Y.; Mr. A. A. Buell, 
Burlington, Vt.; Mr. W. F. Halsted, Scranton, 
Pa.; Mr. M. H. Taylor, Erie, Pa.; Mr. Geo. 
Wyatt, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sketches, estimates, and designs for 
interiors furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. 

WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 

(Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thee Knack 


Camera. 


M: WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


It isn’t costly. 
Is good looking. 
Well made. 
Good lens. 


First rate for beginners. 

If you want to know more about it or 
anything else photographic write us. 
Scovill & Adams Co., 

423 Broome St., N. Y. 
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containing this week forty-eight 
es. The subscription price 
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tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
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South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
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subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The dateon your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
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New York.» 
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No man, woman, girl, or boy can use this machine: or 
two weeks, ten minutes night and morning, and not feel 


increased vigor, appetite, and courage. 


The scientific principle upon which the machine is 
made hasinduced Dr Cyrus Edson to examine and pro- 
nounce it the best ever brought to his attention. 

Single machines, $3.00 and ps5.00; Double, $10.00 


and $12 oo. 


Gymnasium and Athletic Goods of Every Description. 


A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, giving hints on exer- 
e sent free on requst. 


cise and a valuable treatise, wil 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 
Successors to MERWIN, HULBERT & CO. 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, 26 W. 23d St., N. Y. City 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


See Baron Liebig’s 
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on each label, thus: 
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Dissolves clearly. 
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We offer this substantial 
solid silver tea-set—rich in 
finish, artistic in design—at the 
extremely low price of $225. 
How is it possible? Simply 
because we make it. There 
are no jobbers’ or ‘retailers’ 
profits to be included in the 
cost of production—it goes 
from shop to consumer. Coffee 
Spoons, Oyster Forks, Salad 
Bowls, Coffee Sets, Tete-a-Tete 


Sets, Toilet Articles of every description, etc., can be purchased 


from us at equally tempting prices. 


A number of cases will be 


sent to any address for comparison and selection. 


Send for profusely illustrated 
Silverware, Clocks, Bronzes, 


PRICE-LIST 


of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Porcelains, Etc., Etc. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 


Silversmiths and Importers 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 


Constable 


Real India Pongees 
Corahs 


Unsurpassed for durability 
and wear 


India Silk Shirtings 


Stripes and Checks, new colorings and styles 


Rongeant 


The New Summer Silk 


Ladies’ Cloths 


New and desirable shades for Spring Wear 


Light colors for the Opera, Street, 
and Evening 


English and Scotch 
Checks and Stripes, 
Serges and Diagonals 


Tweed ana Homespun Mixtures 


Suitings 


Proadoay A> 


New York 


1906 ot. 


New 
Shipments 


(PER S. 5S. “MAJESTIC,” JAN. 29th.) 


We have just received, per last steamer, 
extensive lines of Novelty Dress Goods 
and our Spring importation of Paris Robes. 
These will be ready for inspectionand sale 
to-day. 

Paris Bell Robes, with foot-bands in- 
crusted in steel, in a variety of new devices. 

The new Crepons and Crepon Cashmeres, 
in designs taken from old wood-carvings, 
in shades of Military Red and Mink Brown, 
for the coming season. 

Our collection of Woolens forthis season 
surpasses in assortment, quantity, and 
style that of any previous season. 

' Early buyers will find many advantages, 
as we have marked a number of choice 
styles at special prices for next week. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET 
NEW YORK 


DRESS STAY 


has the name stamped 
Made 


PERFECTIONSPESS 


THE DETROIT STAY CO- Detrolt, Mich. » 


Mr. Stephen Brainerd 
Lawrence 


Decorative Architect 


Would say that his assist- 
ance in the selection of Car- 
pets, Stuff, Furniture, or 
ether decorations for in- 
teriors is much appreciated. 
by the people who employ 
him, and he respectfully 
solicits the patronage of 
owners of new houses and 
prospective decorators gen- 
erally. 


43 East 2lst St., New York City 


Office Hours: 10 to 1 
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chet Scarf 
tration : spoo 
s wey unerd a 
a No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle pesvowes 
than the directions call fo 

Other articles tor which ae 
silk is specially adapted are 


Tidies, 
Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, 
Etc. 


Fuli directions for crochet- 
ing any or ali of mailed 
to any address on receipe of 
one-cent stamp. 
Ladies, ask your 
. for Braine rmstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All colors war- 
katz ranted fast. The _ reliability 
a and permanence of the dyes, 
A the artistic coloring, large 
ata assortment of shades, together 
tae as with the extensive variety of 
threads they produce, ve 
placed this company far in ad- 
vance of all other manufac- 
turers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 
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flavor from the addition of Armour’s 
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The Outlook 


HE revolt of leading Democrats in 
this city against the leadership 
of ex-Governor Hill has not come 
a moment too soon. The Demo- 
cratic party is evidently approach- 
ing the parting of the ways. It 
will soon be called upon to de- 
cide between such leaders as ex- 
Governor Hill and Governor Ab- 

bett and such leaders as Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Carlisle, 

and Mr. Mills; to decide whether it shall exist, like Tam- 
many Hall, as an organization for spoils only, or whether 
it shall stand for political convictions and political ideas. 

The Democratic National Convention does not meet until 

June 21, but Mr. Hill has already arranged for a State 

Convention to be held on the 22d of the present month, 

to elect delegates to the National Convention. This 

remarkable expedition is prompted, no doubt, by the desire 
to head off any attempt to send an independent delega- 
tion from New York to the National Convention. Gov- 
ernor Hill is a man of great executive ability and politi- 
cal skill. He brings to the higher problems of politics 
the conceptions of a “ practical politician.” National poli- 
tics represent to him, not an arena for the play of political 
convictions and ideas and the development of the great 
political forces, but a larger ward to be managed as the 
local boss manages the little community which he rules. 

The ascendency of such men and methods, whatever the 

immediate result, would mean the final decline of the 

Democratic party. It has had of late years an unexpected 

revival of National strength, because it has had the leader- 

ship of men who were recognized as honest and who 
stood for certain principles. If it falls into the hands of 

a different leadership, it will cease to stand for anything 

distinctive, and it will become simply a larger and more 

noxious Tammany Hall. The attempt, therefore, to organ- 
ize an opposition to the Hill régime within the Demo- 
cratic lines is in the highest degree important to the 

Nation as well as to the party. 


Mr. Sherman Hoar, member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced into the House of Representatives 
a bill giving all postmasters, hereafter appointed, tenure 
of office during good behavior, and making provision for 
the promotion of postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes from one office to another. There are now 
nearly 65,000 postmasters of all classes in the country, 
of whom about 3,000 are appointed by the President. 
It will be seen, therefore, that postmasters form the 
largest class of Government employees. Their number 
will increase with the growth of the country. The 
Post-Office is, next to the Custom-House and Treasury 
Department, the department of government activity 
which demands thoroughgoing business faculties and 
habits. The 64,000 men and women employed as 


postmasters are conducting a business of enormous 
magnitude and diversity of operations. 


In order to 


conduct this business, special skill, training, and knowl 
edge of methods are essential; and yet we are in the habit, 
with the change of every Administration, of turning 
them out by thousands, and putting in their places un- 
trained and inexperienced men. We not only do this in 
direct violation of every business principle, and in flagrant 
disregard of that practical sense on which we pride our- 
selves, but we allow the President and the Postmaster- 
General to spend a verylarge part of their time in mak- 
ing changes in small post-offices. It is precisely as if the 
head of a great business should be compelled to open the 
mail or attend to the work of the office-boy. Every President 
and every postmaster privately rebels against the tyranny 
of receiving countless disputed claims for these minor posi- 
tions ; every Cabinet agrees that the distribution of these 
offices is a nuisance in itself, and, by fomenting discords 
and arousing discontent, costs more politically than it 
comes to. The time is ripe to make an end of the whole 
absurd system. The passage of Mr. Hoar’s bill would put 
an end to the anomaly. What rational objection is there 
to his resolution? Why should it not be passed at this 


session ? 
& 


The letter of Mayor Matthews, of Boston, to the Anti- 
Lottery mass-meeting held in Tremont Temple last week, 
brings out one side of the Lottery question too much 
ignored. There are still a great many intelligent people 
at the North who regard this as a Louisiana issue. In 
fact, it is, as a rule, only the ignorant people who are 
intelligent as to the extent to which lottery gambling is 
carried on in all our towns-and cities. If you wish to 
know about the Lottery as a home issue, your barber can 
probably tell you more than your minister. Mayor Mat- 
thews brought home to the Boston audience the fact that 
in Boston itself the Louisiana Lottery was doing more to 
corrupt and impoverish than any other form of gambling : 


“Ordinary gaming,” he said, “is largely confined to those who 
can afford to lose, and the opportunities are restricted to persons 
known to the proprietors of those resorts; but the Louisiana Lottery 
is open to the public, and affords an opportunity to every man, 
woman, and child in the community to gamble away their savings or 
their wages with ease and without publicity. It is the open boast of 
the Lottery’s agent in Boston that this city is the most profitable field 
in all the world, and contributes the largest monthly installment to 
the central fund at New Orleans. Headquarters have been main- 
tained for many years on Washington Street, uninterrupted by 
police interference, and in defiance of the laws of the Common- 
wealth. Business is carried on either on the premises, or through the 
United States mail, or through innumerable local agencies in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. The concern was, until recently, advertised 
in nearly every paper published in the city of Boston, and, since the 
prohibition of this form of advertising by act of Congress, theater bills 
and other equally desirable mediums of advertising have been used, 
together with the opportunities afforded by the postal service for the 
distribution of circulars. These headquarters, and the nature of the 
business there conducted, have become so well known to the inhab- 
itants of Boston and New England that an enormous traffic is carried 
on by the simple expedient of calling at the office, or sending money 
through the mails, in return for which Lottery tickets are forwarded to 
the address of the person sending the money.” 


Mr. C. C. Buel, in his admirable article on the Louisiana 
Lottery in the February “ Century,” shows that Boston 
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does not stand alone among Northern cities, though the 
great New England agency may send to Louisiana more 
money than any other. “New York,” says Mr. Buel, 
“hatched the Lottery, and New York, in spite of the 
postal law and the police, is to-day its main dependence. 
The dishonest real-estate clerk who, two or three years 
ago, robbed a prominent New York law firm of upwards 
of $250,000, confessed that most of the money was lost 
in policy and lottery gambling. Boston, New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Washington, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Denver, and San Francisco are hotbeds of its virus. 
On my way to New Orleans I visited Detroit, where the 
Lottery agents are active, but under cover. In Chicago, 
the Inspector of Police, from his office in the City Hall, 
in answer to my inquiry, pointed to a doorway opposite 
his window, and through that doorway I walked into a 
room off a side hall where Lottery tickets were being sold 
openly, and where a silent file of youths and men followed 
each other in and out.” Except the remote farming dis- 
tricts, there is no part of the country that is free from the 
plague, and the only way to stay it is to join with those 
who are attacking it at its source. 


The Supreme Court on Monday of this week rendered 
its decision on the Anti-Lottery Act passed by the last 
Congress, and sustains the law. The Court holds that the 
power vested in Congress to establish post-offices and post- 
roads embraces the regulation of the entire postal system 
of the country, and carries with it power to forbid 
the use of the mails in aid of the perpetuation of crime 
or immorality. Even within the State of Louisiana the 
freedom of the press is not abridged, for the reason that 
the Government does not prohibit the transportation of the 
Lottery papers by other means, but simply through the 
Government agencies it controls. This decision makes 
secure the first victory in the struggle against the Lottery 
Company, and will cheer the Anti-Lottery people in 
Louisiana for the greater struggle just ahead. 


The result of the election of a member of the House of 
Commons to succeed Lord Hartington, who enters the 
House of Lords as the Duke of Devonshire, is very 
generally accepted in England by the newspapers of all 
political affiliations as affording a decisive indication of 
the steady set of English opinion toward Mr. Gladstone 
and the Home Rule programme. When Lord Hartington, 
leading the English revolt against Mr. Gladstone on the 
Home Rule question, ran in the Rosendale district five 
years ago, he was elected by a majority of 1,450. At the 
election just held, in spite of the fact that he exerted his 
very strong personal influence to secure the election of a 
Liberal-Unionist as his successor, the Gladstonian candi- 
date not only erased the majority of 1886, but polled a 
Liberal majority of 1,222. Lord Hartington has been the 
leader of the Liberal-Unionists, a man whose strength lies 
rather in the universal confidence in his disinterestedness 
and the soundness of his judgment than in any personal 
or political qualities. This influence has been very great ; 
and in his own district it was supposed to be almost 
irresistible. Both Liberals and Conservatives are frank 
in saying that if the Liberal-Unionists cannot hold 
their own in a district where their strength has been so 
great and in which the new Duke of Devonshire has such 
a personal influence, it is idle to expect them to hold 
their own in the other districts now represented by 
them in the House of Commons. . The Liberal-Union 
group numbers seventy-three; of this group Mr. Chamber- 
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lain becomes the head by the transference of Lord Hart- 
ington to the House of Lords. If, at the coming election, 
this group should be reduced, as seems probable, to eight 
or ten members, it is difficult to say what will become of 
Mr. Chamberlain or the Liberal-Union party. Lord Hart- 
ington is now in a position where party affiliations are of 
very little consequence to him, but Mr. Chamberlain’s 
future as a politician is exceedingly dark. The Con- 
servatives do not trust him, and he has alienated himself 
so completely from the Liberals that it is doubtful if they 
would receive him back. If the Liberal-Unionists cease 
to be, Mr. Chamberlain will find the personal problem a 
difficult one to solve. When the present Conservative 
Ministry came into power it was not believed that Mr. 
Gladstone would live to see another general election, but 
there is now every prospect that Mr. Gladstone will live 
not only to lead his party in another general election, but 
to assume the leadership of the House of Commons. 


The clear and comprehensive reply of Chili, outlined in 
these columns last week, has practically ended the trouble 
between that country and ourselves. The Chilian Gov- 
ernment deserves great credit for its dignified and honor- 
able spirit in acceding to our claims. The war upon Chili, 
waged largely by a small group of naval authorities and a 
little company of sensational newspapers, is a thing of the 
past. The course of the controversy proved beyond doubt 
the calm and dispassionate temper of the country, but it also 
showed how easily complications can be made by the 
action of the impatient spirits whose attitude toward for- 
eign nations is the old, conventional, medizval attitude of 
semi-hostility. The people of the United States were 
insensible to appeals to mere passion and a cheap National 
honor, but war was promptly invoked by a portion of the 
press and by some naval officers as the only available 
remedy. It was taken for granted that if Chili did not 
immediately reply favorably to our ultimatum, nothing 
remained but to send an army and a fleet to destroy Val- 
paraiso and to carry fire and sword through Chili. If the 
President had been a little more deliberate in sending 
in his message, there would have been no flurry whatever, 
because the reply of Chili was already at the Department 
of State when the message went to Congress. 


A fleet of English, French, and Spanish war vessels is 
hovering about Tangier for the purpose, ostensibly, of pro- 
tecting the interests of foreign residents at that city, but 
in reality vigilantly watching each other to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity in Morocco for foreign interven- 
tion. It is not easy to arrive at a trustworthy conclusion 
regarding the extent of the disturbance. Some of the 
tribes along the south frontier have raised the standard 
of revolt against the Sultan, and have planted themselves 
within striking distance of Tangier. They are not likely 
to get any further. In the event, however, of the over- 
throw of the Sultan there will be an attempt to establish 
some foveign influence permanently in Morocco. England 
claims the port of Tangier on the ground that the Power 
which holds Gibraltar ought properly to hold Tangier, as the 
two supplement each other. She disclaims any desire cf 
possessing any other territory in Morocco, but Tangier she 
means to have if it passes under foreign control at all. Lord 
Salisbury has given Europe to understand very definitely that 
the English flag must float over Tangier, whatever other 
flag floats over the outside country. The French claim has 
about as much foundation in justice and equity as the 
English claim. In times past the French bombarded 
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Tangier and routed an army of Morocco, and they are com- 
plaining that a Moroccan tribe has recently been guilty of 
an act of aggression on a tribe within the Algerian lines, 
where French rule is established. The Spaniards have held 
Ceuta and other ports for a long time, and have always 
regarded themselves, in a general way, as the heirs of the 
Sultan of Morocco whenever he.comes to the end of his 
rope. Each country has some interest to serve, and that 
is the real fact underlying all these claims. The only 
country whose interest nobody seems to care for is Mo- 


rocco itself. 


An organization of the highest importance to this city is 
the Kindergarten Association. At the annual meeting held 
the other day it was shown that the Association had been 
increased by the enrollment of two hundred new members 
during the past year, and that the capacity of its schools 
had been doubled. The increase in membership is sig- 
nificant because from the dues of members the Association 
receives a considerable part of its support, and as the dues 
are but three dollars a year, a popular movement which 
should enroll a considerable number of the people of the 
city would enable it, without the sense of pressure upon 
any individual pocket, to. extend its work to the scale 
which its managers have in mind. They propose to 
establish in every crowded tenement-house locality in 
New York a free kindergarten, which shall be a radiating 
point of good manners, good morals, good training, and 
healthful habits of life. Every kindergarten established 
by the Association is not only a center of new life for the 
children, but it is an object lesson for the whole community 
in cheerfulness, brightness, and cleanliness. New York 
is far behind in the application of the kindergarten idea 
to public education. In Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Buffalo, and other cities, the kindergarten principle 
has already established itself, or has secured individ- 
ual support to such an extent as to have become a 
feature in the local educational system. In Chicago, 
under the inspiring direction of Miss Harrison, a distinct 
educational revival is taking place, and it will be necessary 
for New York to put forth every effort to keep pace with 
the zeal and enthusiasm of Chicago in educational mat- 
ters. The plan of the Kindergarten Association is a 
simple one. It is to plant free kindergartens in all 
crowded parts of the city, with the hope of ultimately 
inducing the Board of Education to incorporate these 
kindergartens into the public school system of the 
city. To establish and support a free kindergarten for 
one year costs about $1,400. There ought to be at least 
twenty people in New York who would individually open 
and support one of these schools fora year. There are 
now four such schools in operation; there ought to 
be twenty-five before the close of the current year. 


It is due to the Board of Directors of the New York 
Life Insurance Company to say that three statements in 
last week’s Outlook appear to require modification. The 
tenement-house referred to as purchased for $1,009,000 was 
built, not purchased, and, owing to defective foundations, 
had to be taken down, the loss in this case being thus ap- 
parently due rather to an architect’s error, perhaps blunder, 
than to fraud; the discrepancy in value between the 
$1,102,000 expended for the Paris property and its esti- 
mated value of $470,000, is a discrepancy between purchase- 
money paid and Government appraisal /or fax purposes, 
the real value being estimated at $787,000, or about $300,- 
ooo less than the money paid and $300,000 more than the 
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tax appraisal. Finally, part of the $1,500,000 due from 
agents is certain to be paid back by premiums still to 
come in to the Company. It is not allloss. We state 
these qualifications in order to be scrupulously exact. They 
do not, however, in the least modify the conclusions em- 
bodied in our paragraph: on the one hand, that the Com- 
pany is solvent; on the other, that the administration has 
been of such a character that the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company can retain the confidence of the community 
only by requiring the resignation of Mr. Beers and an entire 
change in the methods of administration. 


GENERAL News.—The elections in Hungary last week 
resulted in a victory for the Liberal party, which elected 
204 members of the general legislative body as against 
169 elected by all the other parties. It is believed that 
the Mexican revolutionist, Garza, has crossed the Texan 
border and entered Mexico with an army of four or five 
thousand men under his leadership; he was closely fol- 
lowed by United States troops last week, but escaped 
capture. Bonds to the amount of $3,000,000 have been 
negotiated in this city, issued by the city of Chicago as 
part of its World’s Fair fund. A bill appropriating 
$800,000 for work on the New York State Capitol has been 
introduced into the Legislature. Late news from China 
indicates that there is great fear of further outbreaks 
against missionaries and other foreigners along the Yangtse 
Valley in the spring. It is announced that Yale Uni- 
versity is to have a preparatory school near Sharon, Conn. 
The ground and present buildings, a fund of $150,000 for 
building, and an endowment fund of $500,000 have been 
given for this purpose by Mrs. Hotchkiss, widow of the 
manufacturer of the Hotchkiss gun. The North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship Eider on Sunday night struck on 
rocks off the coast of the Isle of Wight, and her two hun- 
dred passengers were saved only with great difficulty. 
Professor H. E. von Holst, of Berlin, whose Constitutional 
History of this country is so highly esteemed, has accepted 
a professorship in the new Chicago University. Mr. 
S. V. White, whose failure in business was recently men- 
tioned here, has made a satisfactory settlement with his 
creditors, and will resume business at once. 


Charles H. Spurgeon 


The death of the Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon takes away 
the most notable figure in the Anglo-Saxon pulpit of 
to-day. For nearly forty years he has ministered in Lon- 
don to a congregation which, during the major part of that 
time, has crowded his immense Tabernacle. His sermons 
have been printed and more widely circulated and read 
than those of any other English preacher, except perhaps 
Dr. Talmage. But a preacher is to be measured, not by the 
number of people who listen to him, but by the effect he 
produces. Mr. Spurgeon’s church has been a hive of 
spiritual activities. In that modern movement which has 
constituted the church “the preacher’s force, not his 
field,” Mr. Spurgeon has been a leader, and his Tabernacle 
an example and an inspiration. He has combined in a 
rare degree the qualities of preacher and of executive 
head, and has proved capacity both in inspiring enthusiasm 
and in directing it into useful activities. No one of the 
cathedrals in England, with all their magnificent equip- 
ment, has done as much as Spurgeon’s unendowed Taber- 
nacle to inspire faith, hope, and love in the common 
people. His church, had it rendered no other service, has 
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borne a convincing testimony to the value of volun- 
taryism. 

As a preacher, Mr. Spurgeon possessed the quali- 
ties most essential to success in the pulpit, and is well 
worth the careful study of all preachers. He was not 
what men call an orator. Whether from deliberate choice, 
like Paul, or following the instincts of his nature we know 
not, but he apparently deliberately laid aside all ambition 
to be eloquent—an ambition which has often proved 
destructive to pulpit power. He was one of the 
earliest to adopt that conversational and colloquial 
style of address which is more and more supplanting 
the former rhetorical style. If he sometimes fell below 
the dignity of public discourse, he never was guilty 
of rant. As a student he lived in the literature of 
the seventeenth century, and derived from his study of it 
a singularly pure English. This English he used as the 
vehicle of convictions always sincerely entertained and 
earnestly presented. So, though he was sometimes con- 
ventional, he was never pretentious, and never marred his 
discourses by that fatal but common fault of religious 
discourse, cant. He was a great student of the Bible, 
and from it drew both the substance and the form of his 
discourses. He did not always understand the Bible as 
we do, but he always presented what he understood to be 
Bible teaching. What is more important, from it he fed a 
nature which grew in spirituality as he grew in years, 
Even in so purely ethical a book as “ John Ploughman’s 
Talks,” underneath a practical wisdom as sententious as 
that of Poor Richard himself, gleams and glows a light 
of spiritual life which Benjamin Franklin wholly lacked, 
or at least never expressed. The divisions of his ser- 
mons were sometimes ingenious rather than philosophical, 
sometimes artificial rather than truly artistic. His 
sometimes archaic method would not fit well in the hands 
of an imitator. But this ingenuity became a second 
nature in one who drew his literary as well as his theolog- 
ical inspiration so largely from an artificial age; hence 
his use of it was not truly artificial, Moreover, all 
criticism of the form, whether of thought or of words, was 
disarmed by the genuineness of the life which filled and 
overflowed his words. ‘That life was shown as notably 
in generous deeds and self-sacrificing service as in pulpit 
utterances ; he was a great preacher because he was first 
of allatrue man. His deeds and his words harmonized ; 
he lived as he preached. 

These words of unstinted praise may perhaps seem to 
some of our readers overwrought or even insincere ; for 
they will remember how widely the theology of The 
Christian Union differs from that of Charles H. Spurgeon. 
But if they doubt our sincerity it will be because they 
forget that religion is more than theology. Mr. Spurgeon 
was a profoundly religious man, and as practical as he was 
spiritual. He who carries this spirit into the pulpit, who 
believes in the living God and walks with him, who cares 
for his fellow-men and desires to give to them the divine 
life;which he enjoys, and who preaches, with singleness of 
aim and sincerity of life, for this purpose, and for this 
alone, will never fail of his purpose, with whatever ritual 
he frames his preaching, in whatever dialect he utters it, 
and in whatever creed he embodies it. When Mr. Spur- 
geon {confounded theology and religion, as in his later 
years he did, imagined that seventeenth-century thought 
was the only medium for conveying spiritual life to nine- 
teenth-century minds, and endeavored to forbid the 
forward movement in his own denomination, he disas- 
trously failed; it went on in spite of him; and he bore 
witness to his own defeat by withdrawing himself and his 
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church from association with other men and churches, as 
religious as himself, but garbing their religious life in a 
different theology. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s work was so spiritually true, and his 
church has been so organized around Christ as a living 
Saviour of men, that the Tabernacle will not dissolve, and, 
it may be hoped, will not even be halted in its work. But 
the preacher’s place will not be filled. With no such 
brilliance of imagination as Dr. Talmage, and never fall- 
ing into that grotesqueness which is the fault of an over- 
imaginative nature, with no such philosophical mind as 
Henry Ward Beecher, and exercising in his age no such 
intellectual leadership as Mr. Beecher exercised, Mr. Spur- 
geon possessed executive talents unsurpassed by any 
preacher, Protestant or Roman Catholic, on either side of 
the water, and a piety absolutely unaffected, and he ex- 
erted an influence, if not as deep and lasting, certainly as 
widespread and as healthful, as that of any prophet of 
righteousness in the time in which he lived. 


South American Feeling 


The recent disturbance of our relations with Chili was 
an unexpected outcome of the effort to bind into a con- 
federacy the independent States of America which inspired 
the Pan-American Congress. The sentiment of South 
Americans towards this country ought to be understood. 
There is reason to believe that even so shrewd a man as 
Mr. Blaine did not understand it at the time of the Pan- 
American Congress. If he had understood it, it is incredible 
that there should have been so complete a failure to attain 
the end sought for by that Congress. The general feeling 
in South America towards the United States is one of jeal- 
ousy and hostility. It is the feeling of those who know 
themselves to be inferior in money power, but who believe 
themselves to be superior in all the finer national char- 
acteristics. The United States is looked upon in South 
America as an old society regards a newly rich man of 
great vigor of mind and body, who pushes his way to the 
front, who has great executive power, who is grasping, 
ambitious, and able, but who entirely lacks the finer quali- 
ties of character and the higher resources of life. The 
South Americans know that we are strong and rich; they 
believe that we are deficient in culture, refinement, and 
the elegancies of life. They regard us especially as lack- 
ing in a delicate sense of honor, and they regard them- 
selves in all these respects as our superiors. There is, of 
course, the smallest possible ground for any such impres- 
sion ; but we are not justifying the impression, we are simply 
stating it. The South American States are ruled, in most 
instances, by a small number of families of Spanish blood 
and descent. These families form an aristocracy. They 
are intensely Latin in their traditions and sympathies. 
The men are educated, for the most part, abroad, and 
they come back to South America accomplished men of 
the world. They are scholars and diplomatists. In the 
Pan-American Congress the American delegates, as a 
rule, were much at a disadvantage regarding matters of 
address and finesse as compared with the South American 
delegates. They were silenced more than once on ques- 
tions affecting our own Constitution by one or other of 
the South American delegates. The ablest man on the 
floor in that convention, the most brilliant speaker, the 
most acute and accomplished debater, was one of the 
representatives from the Argentine Republic... Mr. Blaine 
was the only North American in the conference who could 
cope with him, and Mr. Blaine frequently found it neces- 
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sary to interfere with debates by personal direction to 
American delegates who were getting themselves into false 
positions. 

It came out very clearly during that conference that the 
geographical ties between North and South America are 
extremely weak, and that they are entirely overshadowed 
by race affiliations. It was said in private conversation, 
and even publicly, that there was no natural affiliation 
between the South American States and the great Republic 
of the North. The South American States are drawn to 
Latin Europe rather than to Anglo-Saxon America ; their 
affiliations are with Spain, France, and Italy rather than 
with the United States and England. With true Spanish 
pride, they look down upon us as money-makers and 
money-getters rather than as representatives of a highly 
organized civilization. Rightly or wrongly, in South 
America the United States is regarded as an ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and bullying power; bent on making money ; 
with a natural inclination towards aggrandizement and a 
natural desire to overreach and profit at the expense of 
its neighbors. Suspicion surrounds all our movements. 
It is useless to argue with this state of things; it is 
eminently wise to recognize it, and to strive to remove the 
impression—an impression due somewhat to the natural 
arrogance of the Spaniard, somewhat to the interested 
misrepresentations of America by English and German 
traders, somewhat to our own lack of diplomacy, and, it 
must be confessed, not wholly without occasion in our 
own National characteristics. 

In Chili this misconception of the American spirit and 
aims toward its neighbors has been aggravated by the univer- 
sal belief that Mr. Egan was the ally and friend of Balmaceda 
during the struggle which resulted in the overthrow of the 
Dictator ; and Balmaceda represented to the Chilians tyr- 
anny and corruption. They believe that Mr. Egan was 
aot only a strong partisan, but that he had personal 
interests in the triumph of Balmaceda. They also believe 
that an American man-of-war was used for the purpose of 
aiding the cause of Balmaceda. These beliefs may be 
utterly without foundation, but they are universal, and they 
ought to be taken into account. It matters very little 
whether the feeling against Mr. Egan is just or unjust; so 
long as it exists he cannot properly represent us in 
Chili. His retirement ought to be announced at an early 
date. Now that the unfortunate affair with Chili is at an 
end, every influence ought to be brought to bear on South 
American opinion. They understand us as little as the 
South understood the North before the war. We need 
better and wiser interpreters in South America than we 
have had. The most intelligent, capable, and high-minded 
men ought to represent us in that section. 


* 


Chili and Louisiana 


“Wrapped in the winding-sheet of general terms, the 
greatest tragedies of history evoke no vivid images to our 
minds. We are more moved by the tears of some cap- 
tive princess than by the sorrow of countless millions.” 
This truth is as old as the world, but it has never been 
brought home to thinking people more forcibly than by the 
public excitement of the past fortnight over affairs in Chili, 
compared with the apathy over affairs in Louisiana. In 
the one case two American citizens had been killed by a 
foreign mob, hostile to the American Minister and the 
American Admiral for the support which they were 
supposed to have given to a deposed dictator. In 
the other case, several thousand American citizens, 
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some of them high in public station, have been cor- 
rupted by a disciplined force of American conspirators, 
hostile to our National Government and to the government 
of every one of our commonwealths. The foreign mob 
vanished on the day it gathered. The corps of American 
traitors is adding daily to its recruits, and fighting night 
and day for the privilege of sending moral poison to two 
million American homes every month for the next twenty- 
five years. No plea as to the supreme value of human 
life will justify the indifference in the one case and the 
public excitement-in the other. In the Louisiana Legis- 
lature alone two deaths were caused by the Lottery’s cor- 
rupting work. One was of the minister who voted for the 
Lottery, and who died of shame and public ignominy when 
his church refused to receive him again and his county 
made him a social outcast. Another was of the Lottery 
Senator at whose death-bed the Lottery attempted to hold 
a session of the Senate, in order that with his dying breath 
he might give the vote necessary to pass the Lottery bill 
over the Governor’s veto. On his body, says Mr. Wicliffe 
in the “ Forum,” was found $18,000 in bills, the purchase- 
money of his disgrace—yes, the purchase-money of his 
death. The killing of a man’s soul can kill his body, 
and we have no right to cry superstition when the Anti- 
Lottery men of Louisiana tell us how one Lottery mem- 
ber was struck with paralysis when making his speech for 
the Lottery, nor even when they recount how, on the day 
the Lottery charter was introduced, there was a thunder- 
storm that fairly shook Baton Rouge, and in the midst of 
it a stroke of lightning extinguished the electric lights 
in the legislative chamber, leaving in darkness the body 
deliberating upon this crime. Science has gone almost as 
far as religion in declaring that the Lottery is accursed of 
God. “The legislators who sanction such a tax,” wrote 
the French economist Say, “vote a certain number of 
thefts and suicides every year. There is no pretext of 
expense that can justify provocation to crime.” 

But if what has taken place in Louisiana is more serious 
than what had taken place in Chili, much more was the 
threatened danger greater. Wrapped in the winding-sheet 
of general terms, the drain which the Louisiana Lottery 
makes upon the resources of the country evokes no vivid 
image on the imagination. Almost with indifference the 
Nation hears that the Lottery Company offers Louisiana 
thirty-one million dollars for a charter to sell a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of tickets in her own borders and 
five hundred million dollars’ worth in other States of the 
Union, If Chilian war-ships had battered down a single 
dwelling at the mouth of the Mississippi, the whole Nation 
would be in arms. Yet if Chilian war-ships should batter 
down every house in all Louisiana, the loss to the country 
would not be one hundred millions. Ten years ago all 
the farms in Louisiana, including the buildings and fences 
upon them, were valued at but. sixty million dollars. Put 
the thing upon the lowest basis: admit that gambling 
is not an evil; admit that the buyers of lottery tickets do 
not have their moral tissues weakened and rotted by the 
hope of sudden wealth; admit that the losers are not 
demoralized by the loss of earnings, and that the winners 
are not demoralized by the gain of what they have 
not earned ; admit that the poor of this Nation, who are 
the patrons of this great postal savings bank of the 
American people, lose only the half of their deposits that 
the Lottery fails to return—even upon this basis, the vic- 
tory of the Lottery Company in this campaign would mean 
a greater loss to the American public than if Chilian 
invaders should overrun the entire State of Louisiana and 
not leave one stone upon another. 
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We can, we must, make such a victory impossible. The 
embattled Anti-Lottery forces of Louisiana have taken a 
position from which they neither will nor can retreat. 
The call for Anti-Lottery volunteers from the North 
is daily meeting with new responses. The intellect 
of the Nation is convinced already. The heart of the 
Nation is beginning to be touched. “The Lottery,” 
as Dr. Palmer said at New Orleans, “is condemned by 
the conscience of the civilized world, and it cannot stand.” 
The churches of the North must take up this fight, and 
men will then not be wanting, and money not be wanting, 
to defeat this enemy from within—this Prince of the 


Powers of Darkness. 


The Evolution of Christianity 


A Boston correspondent gives in another column 
some account of a course of lectures before Lowell Insti- 
tute, on the “ Evolution of Christianity,” by Mr. Abbott. 
The last of these lectures, which gives a guasi summary of 
them all, we shall probably publish next week, and the 
whole course will be published in book form this 
spring or in the fall. To the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union there would be nothing startling or sur- 
prising in these lectures. They simply present in a 
connected and somewhat systematic form those views of 
religious truth with which our readers are familiar. 

Life is more than science; therefore religion, which is 
the life of God in the soul of man, is more than theology, 
which is the philosophy of that life. As the human race 
grows in intelligence it better understands life, and there- 
fore science continually changes; stars and flowers remain 
the same, but there is a new astronomy and a new botany. 
So, as the human race grows spiritually, its understanding 
of the religious life changes; faith, hope, and love abide 
forever, but every age has its new theology. It must be 
so; were it otherwise it would be because humanity had 
ceased to grow spiritually, or had ceased to think intelli- 
gently of the spiritual life. The modern view of life is 
expressed by the term Evolution. It is the doctrine that 
all life is progressive, that there can be no life without 
growth—that is, progressive change. Many theologians 
object to the doctrine that there can be any such pro- 
gressive change in the religious or spiritual realm. They 
therefore object to the doctrine of evolution altogether, 
or insist that the religious life is an exception to this law. 
In the lectures on the Evolution of Christianity, Mr. 
Abbott has frankly avowed himself an evolutionist, and 
has maintained that the Christian religion is itself subject 
to the law of evolution; in other words, that the life of 
God in the soul of man, having its center and source in 
Jesus Christ, is a progressive life, and therefore is and 
must be continually changing, for the better. God is in 
his world of nature and of men manifesting himself, but 
this manifestation, whether in nature, the race, or the 
individual, is gradual, that is, evolutionary, not instantane- 
ous. Thus: 

Creation is a gradual process. God did not make the 
world in six days by word of mouth. Creation began—at 
least this is the earliest stage of which we know anything— 
in a nebulous mass, and by gradual and regular processes 
was developed into a habitation fit for the human race. 

The creation of man was an evolution. He was not 
made perfect at the first, but has by gradual process been 
developed from a lower order of the animal creation, his 
kinship with which is demonstrated beyond all possibility 
of question by comparative anatomy, comparative physi- 
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ology, and embryology. Whether his moral and spiritual 
sentiments were also developed by a natural process from 
animal and social instincts is a question purely scientific, 
not religious. For religion has to do, not with the ques- 
tion where man came from, but with the questions what 
he is and what he can become. 

Revelation is an evolution. The Bible is the history of 
the growth of man’s consciousness of God; the history 
of the gradual revelation of God to man. Its path, like 
that of the perfect man, yrows brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day. Christ’s “ new commandment” affords a 
higher standard of ethics than the Jewish Ten Command- 
ments, and the manifestation of God in Christ is a higher 
revelation of his personality than the revelation of Jehovah 
to Moses in the burning bush. 

The Church is an evolution. It was not organized by 
Christ, with constitution, laws, and appointed officers; it 
was not let down from heaven to man, like the sheet which 
Peter saw descending upon him; it has been a gradual 
growth. The principles which Christ inculcated for the 
government of the Christian brotherhood of the future 
became intermingled with the principles of the Roman 
Empire. Out of the conflict between these two antago- 
nistic sets of principles the Church has been evolved, a 
Church partly Christian, partly pagan, but growing more 
and more Christian, and with its true glory lying not in the 
past but in the future. 

Theology has been an evolution. Out of the intermin- 
gling of the practical and spiritual teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets, the Christian apostles, and, above all, of the 
Christ himself,.with the mysticism of Alexandria, the spec- 
ulative philosophy of Greece, and the legalism of Rome, 
theological systems have been formed. In every school of 
theology there is a truth, but no school of theology repre- 
sents ‘Ae truth. Our understanding of Christianity is bet- 
ter in this year of grace 1892 than in any year of the 
Christian Church since Christ gave the commission to his 
apostles, and will be better understood by our children 
than itis by us. Therefore, neither Westminster Confes- 
sion, Thirty-nine Articles, Creed of Pius 1V., Nicene 
Creed, or Apostles’ Creed can be a final standard. Creeds 
are crystals, but Christ’s teaching is a seed. Crystals are 
dead; seeds grow. 

Christian experience is an evolution. It is the life of 
God in the soul of man, a divine reality. But this life of 
God in the individual, as in the Church and in society, is 
a growing life, transforming the individual, not by a sud- 
den and magical operation as Cinderella was transformed 
by her godmother, but by a gradual process working on 
the character and conduct by spiritual forces from within, 


‘as the seed transforms the mineral constituents of the 


soil and turns them into the beautiful and fragrant flowers. 

In all this, our readers will say, and correctly, there is 
nothing new. Each one of these things has been said by 
Christian teachers before. Hugh Miller has shown that 
creation is an evolution; Professor LeConte has main- 
tained that man is an evolution; Professor Harris, of 
Yale, has declared that revelation is progressive—an evolu- 
tion; Professor Hatch, of Oxford, has traced the history 
of the Church as an evolution ; Professor Allen, of Cam- 
bridge (U. S.), has traced the history of theology as an 
evolution ; and Dr. Matheson, of Edinburgh, has traced 
the spiritual experience of St. Paul as an evolution. And 
these are typical writers, each one standing for a class of 
readers. All that Mr. Abbott has done in his Lowell 
Institute Lectures has been to gather together these utter- 
ances, show their relation to each other, and point out 
the fact that the difference between the New Theology 
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and the Old, between the New Criticism and the Old, 
between progressive and reactionary thought in the 
Church, is really a difference between those who maintain 
that the religious life itself is subject to the universal 
law of life expressed in the word evolution, and those 
who practically insist that religion is stereotyped and 
stationary. 

Neither party is always conscious what it is contending 
for, but underneath the present theological controversies 
this is the real question at issue. Upon this question 
The Christian Union entertains no doubt whatsoever. 
Interpretations of progress will unquestionably differ. 
Our own interpretations may be proved erroneous, and if 
so we trust we may have the grace frankly to acknowledge 
the error. But we stand unhesitatingly and unwaveringly 
for this twofold truth: As against all rationalism, that 
religion is a real life of God in the soul of man; as 
against all reactionism, that this life is and must be con- 
tinually progressive, a life of growth, with no standards in 
the past to hinder its free and full development in the 


future. 


Several correspondents are perplexed by the statement of 
Dr. Abbott in one of his Lowell lectures: “ We shall not be 
surprised to find limitations of knowledge in Christ himself.” 
That laymen should be surprised by this statement is not, per- 
haps, strange. That the editor of the “ Christian Intelligencer” 
should think it extraordinary is indeed surprising. This is 
clearly the doctrine of Scripture, the declaration of Christ him- 
self, and the ecumenical faith of the Church. It is the declara- 
tion of Scripture, as, for example, of Paul in such utterances as that 
in Philippians ii., 7, 8; the declaration of Christ himself, as in 
his statement to his disciples that he did not know when the day 
of judgment and the end of the earth should be (Mark xiii., 42); 
and the ecumenical faith of the Church, which has in all ages 
held that in Jesus Christ God has taken upon himself human 
nature, with all its limitations, but without any taint of sin. To 
deny that Jesus Christ was subject to the limitations of finite 
nature during his incarnation is to fall into the error of those 
early Gnostic sects which, in the attempt to affirm his divinity, 
denied his humanity. Ps 


The Spectator 


The Spectator is deeply grateful for the social opportunities 
given him. To no one is he more grateful than to his friends in 
the tenement-houses. It recently was his privilege to be present 
when some musical friends came to sing to the members of a 
women’s club organized in a tenement-house district. The pur- 
pose of this club, like that of the clubs organized in the up-town 
districts, is social intercourse and entertainment, and each week 
the club invites before it some musicians, who seem to enjoy 
their opportunity quite as much as the hearers enjoy theirs. Last 
week among the musical guests of the club was a tenor with a 
charming, sympathetic voice. He had played a Chopin polo- 
naise which roused the enthusiasm of his hearers to a white 
heat. He seemed so touched at this that he sat down again at 
the instrument, touched a few chords, and sang in German the 
little ballad, “I Love Her So.” One of the members of the 
club, a woman nearer sixty than fifty, seemed to be deeply 
moved by the song, so much so that her eyes filled with tears. 
When the song was finished she leaned toward her nearest 
neighbor, who is also her intimate friend, and said something in 
German. Her hearer burst out laughing, and then called out 
to the President of the club, pointing to her neighbor, “ She say 
that is the song her husband always sings to her when she gets 
mad at him.” When the members of the club were leaving, 
and bidding their President good-by, the woman whose confi- 
dence had been revealed shook hands with the President and 
said: “It is really true. Ven I gets mad to Charley and vil 
not get glad mit him, he alvays sits him down and sings me dat 
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song.” The Spectator wished that more husbands tried that 
method of changing their wives’ emotions. 


The Spectator has learned that this club, which calls itself 
the “ Home Improvement Club,” has made the husbands, in a 
way, honorary members. The club is supposed to disperse at 
half-past four o’clock, because the members always cook their 
husbands’ dinner at night, not belonging to that class of the 
community which has its health injured and its nerves racked 
by careless servants. The President felt, at a recent meeting 
where the singers were late, that one of the wives, who has eight 
children, would perhaps feel that she was being detained too 
late to attend to her household properly ; so she whispered to her 
quietly, “ If you feel that you would like to go home, don’t feel 
compelled to wait.” This was overheard by a neighbor, who 
said, “ Mercy! her husband would feel terrible if she didn’t 
stay till it was all over,” and the wife supplemented it by say- 
ing, “ He likes to have me come here. He says he is always 
willing to take care of the children until I get back. You know 
he works all night.” This was a great relief to the Spectator, 
who, not having any wife, does not permit himself to have any 
opinion in the presence of married men on the subject of what 
is fit or not fit for women to do. So it was a great relief to him 
to know that at last there was one husband who found a woman’s 
club a benefit in his home. He said something like this after- 
ward to one of the members of the club, who is also a friend of 
his, and she said, “ Vell, there is Mr. » he say he like to 
have his wife come here, and she say that he is better to her 
since she come to this club; but I tells her no— it is she that is 
better to him.” Here was another lesson for the Spectator, 
who had always supposed that if there was one thing above 
another which disturbed family life it was the club, but he 
found this club in at least two cases was a cushion and a pillow. 
It is very bewildering to try to come to any settled conclusions 
in regard to social questions that relate to husbands and wives. 
No sooner does the Spectator get comfortably settled on one 
than he gets a side-light which makes him see that his conclu- 
sion was all wrong, and he finds himself committed to another 
set of opinions; and on no subject has he had to change his 
mind more radically than on this one of the benefit derived in 
homes where the wife and mother is a member of a “ woman’s 
club.” 


The Spectator is something of a Bohemian. His friend- 
ships have a wide range. Among his friends are a German 
family—that is, the father and mother are Germans, but the chil- 
dren are Americans. Recently he thought he would call on 
his friends. He found that misfortune had come to them: the 
husband had lost a position which he had held for eighteen 
years. It was a blow, but it was borne cheerfully. 

“ Why did he lose the place?” asked the Spectator, after he 
had expressed his sympathy. 

“It vash dem foreigners,” exclaimed the wife, with deep feel- 
ing. “Dey come ober here, und dey fills dese houses, und dat 
rhases der rents; und dey vorks for notings, und dat sends de 
vages down. It ist not right dat ve lets dem foreigners come 
ober here, de vay ve dost. It makes it very badt for ve Ameri- 
cans to let dem come so. Ve ust not to hav dis troubles. My 
man could earn goot vages, und rents vast not so high till dese 
foreigners come in mit only a bundle of close, und sleeps on de 
floor, und eats black bredt und coffee. It costs not much to 
lif like dat. Ve Americans cannot lif so, und den ve are dis- 
charsed for de foreign man who cares not how he lif. It ist not 
right.” And her handsome eyes were suppressed with tears, 
while an indignant flush added greatly to her comeliness. The 
Spectator admits that he had to exercise considerable self-control 
to prevent his amusement being manifested. But as he was 
walking through the dirty streets on his way up-town, still 
smiling at the incongruity of his German friend’s comment, he 
suddenly perceived the lesson. If more of the class she uncon- 


sciously represented were imbued with her spirit, every year 
would find the foreign population reduced, for it is such a spirit 
that transforms the immigrant into the genuine American. 
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The Drexel Institute 
By Addison R. Burk 


ma) R EAT schools and colleges usually represent 
m™ the results of a growth or development 
carried through many years—sometimes 
through centuries. They may in a general 
way retain their foundation idea, but so 
— | broadened and developed that the germ 
can scarcely be recognized. The Drexel Institute of Art, 
Science, and Industry of Philadelphia, recently founded 
by Mr. A. J. Drexel, may in time follow the phases of his- 
tory presented by older institutions, but, as it stands to- 
day, it is an exception to the general rule. It has been 
organized and its buildings have been constructed with a 
degree of forethought which aims to prepare for growth, 
but to anticipate development. Whether the hopes of its 
generous founder shall or shall not be realized, it is never- 
theless a magnificent monument commemorating for all 
time his thoughtful interest in the public welfare, his noble 
spirit, and the modest simplicity of his aspirations. 

The germinal thought upon which the Drexel Institute 
has been founded is, that under the present conditions of 
society, and more especially under the conditions which 
control the industrial world, the young people of both 
sexes require a kind of education for the practical work 
of life which the public schools and colleges in some 
measure fail to supply. What they need is elementary 
education in art, science, and industry, carried out 
by the laboratory system rather than by the aid of 
books. How best to supply this need was the problem 
which presented itself to a busy man of affairs ready and 
willing to devote what would be accounted a great fortune 
to the accomplishment of this purpose in his own com- 
munity. When, after months of consideration, aided by 
an examination of existing schools and by the suggestions 
both of teachers and of employers of labor, the general 
scheme had been determined upon, there remained the 
difficult tasks of organizing the forces to accomplish the 
purpose in view, and of designing a building adapted to 
the work. 

Both tasks have been accomplished. At the northeast 
corner of Thirty-second and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, there has been erected a grand building, sumptuous 
in its appointments, impressive in its effect, and admirably 
adapted for a scheme of education which, though not 
entirely new, is a modification of existing systems in the 
direction of practical training for boys and girls who have 
already had what is usually called a common-school edu- 
cation. 

The exterior appearance of the building, which, with the 
lot of ground and furnishings, has cost about $600,000, 
is clearly shown in our illustration, and needs little 
description beyond the lines of the drawing. The base is 
of pink granite, the superstructure of cream-colored brick 
and richly ornamented terra cotta of the same clay. The 
grand entrance on Chestnut Street is through a great 
archway in an extension of the front which is carried up 
beyond the general roof line to form a gymnasium-room 
on the fourth floor, with bath and dressing rooms in the 
clerestory above the archway. The half-basement, sur- 
rounded by an area-way scarcely indicated in the drawing, 
is devoted to wood and metal-working shops. In the 
near corner of the building, on the first floor, is an apart- 
ment 60x120 feet, divided by half-partitions into a reading- 
room and library elegantly fitted with oaken book-cases 
and other furniture. 

The corresponding space on the other side of the 
entrance is divided between a museum and a small lecture 
hall for two hundred and fifty students, equipped with 
every appliance needed for the illustration of lectures on 
physics and chemistry. Opposite the main front is a 
grand auditorium entered from Thirty-second Street. It 
is a spacious hall capable of seating fifteen hundred 
persons, furnished with a grand organ of exceptional 
power and beauty of tone. The hall has the same ceiling 
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line as other apartments on the first floor, but a sloping 
floor carried far into the basement gives it the required 
height of ceiling at the stage end. 

All the fronts of the building are furnished alike. The 
second and third floors are occupied on all four sides by 
school-rooms fully lighted from the exterior, as the build- 
ing faces upon three streets and has a private area-way 
on its eastern front. 

The feature of the building that attracts the most atten- 
tion is the grand central court, from which entrance Is 
obtained to all the rooms. This apartment is reached 
from the main entrance through a splendid vestibule, mar- 
ble lined, and with its ceiling supported by great pillars of 
red marble from Georgia. The central court is also lined 
with colored marbles, and broad marble stairways lead to 
the floors above. Arcades support and inclose galleries 
on the upper floors, and the domed ceiling is filled in 
with stained glass concealing the skylight above. The 
galleries form broad corridors leading to all the class- 
rooms, which are of unusual size, averaging from 43 by 34 
feet to 56 by 44 feet. Each is provided with a cloak- 
room, and lavatories finished in marble and oak are pro- 
vided on every floor. There are thirty-two class-rooms 
in all, including the workshops in the basement. Under the 
central court, which has a tiled floor with glass center, is 
the uninclosed engine and dynamo room, which will also 
be used for class instruction. Library and reading-room, 
the museum, the lecture hall, and the great auditorium are 
all entered from the central court, and marble stairways 
lead from the latter to the school-rooms above and to the 
workshops in the basement. 

The building is finished throughout in oak and marble; 
it is heated with steam, and equipped with automatic regu- 
lators of the heat, is ventilated by forced draught, and 
lighted by electricity. The great plant required for this 
work is situated in the basement, of which a little less than 
one-half is devoted to the workshops. 

In addition to the apartments mentioned, there are the 
usual administrative offices, including splendidly furnished 
apartments for the Trustees and for the President of the 
Institute, Dr. James MacAlister. 

The uses to be made of this noble building are various, 
though all are educational in character. The library, well 
supplied with books of reference and general literature, 
will be open to the public under certain restrictions, as 
well as to the pupils ofthe school. The museum, which is 
already well filled with specimens of art industries, will also 
be open to the public, though its main use will be that of 
making the art students familiar with characteristic works 
of different periods and nations. Finally, the great audi- 
torium will be used for lectures and entertainments, open 
to the public generally. 

The school will more closely resemble that of the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, than any other existing educational 
establishment, but will differ therefrom in several impor- 
tant particulars. The day-school of the Pratt Institute is 
a technical high school. The day-schools of the Drexel 
Institute will be special schools in art, science, and the 
mechanic arts. Pupils will not be admitted until they 
have passed an examination showing that they have a good 
elementary English education, equivalent to what is the 
usual grammar-school course of instruction, and for some 
of the courses a more advanced standing will be required. 
The Institute will not provide this preliminary training, nor 
supplement it in the English branches except in a very 
general way. The students will be assumed to have 
adopted a specialty, and for that training will be provided ; 
but trades will not be taught, as at the Pratt Institute, 
except as hereinafter noted. 

In the Art Department there will be a course similar to 
that of the South Kensington Museum, followed by a 
normal course for the training of teachers and supervisors 
of art in public and private schools. 
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In the Scientific Department chemistry and physics will 
be taught both by lectures and in the laboratories, which 
have been finely equipped. In the Department of Me- 
chanic Arts there will be a three years’ course of manual 
training coupled with drawing, mathematics, and science. 
Trades, as such, will not be taught, though the work in 
the shops will be that of pattern-makers, machinists, and 
blacksmiths. Students in this department will also receive 
instruction in steam and electrical engineering. 

The Department of Domestic Economy, though intended 
mainly to train young women in the organization and man- 
agement of the household, will incidentally teach such trades 
as cookery, millinery, and dressmaking. But the full 
course will add thereto the building, sanitation, decora- 
tion, and management of the house, household economy, 
human physiology and hygiene, business forms and ac- 
counts, free-hand drawing, elementary economics, and 
physical training. 

The Technical Department will embrace various special 
subjects of study, and will be more in the nature of a 
trade school than the other departments. It will have, 
for example, separate courses in applied electricity, ma- 
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ing. Special classes may also be formed in the several 
subjects above named, to meet in the afternoons, It has 
been estimated that the existing plant, if fully utilized in 
this way, will accommodate fully 2,500 pupils, thus allow- 
ing for several years of growth before enlargement shall 
become necessary. 

All students, except those who in some way earn free 
scholarships, will be required to pay fees of nominal 
amount. The purpose is to apply a test of good faith and 
earnestness to applicants. The amount of the fees to be 
charged has not been determined, but it will not exceed 
$5 per annum for night students or others taking single 
courses, nor will it be more than $40 per annum for day 
pupils taking regular courses in one of the several depart- 
ments. 

A system of free scholarships is to be established for 
the regular and special courses. There will be 160 free 
scholarships, of which sixty are awarded to the grammar 
schools for boys and girls in the city of Philadelphia ; 
fifteen scholarships each to graduates of the Central High 
School and the Manual Training Schools of Philadelphia ; 
twenty-five to the graduates of the Girls’ Normal School 
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chine construction, mechanical drawing, photography 
(including the reproductive mechanical processes), house 
decoration, wood-carving, cookery, millinery, and dress- 
making. 

In the Business Department stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, business forms, etc., will be taught. 

The Department of Physical Training is intended for 
the physical culture of students in the other departments. 

The Normal Department for the training of teachers will 
prepare graduates of this and other schools for special 
work as teachers of art, manual training, domestic economy, 
physical culture, cookery, sewing, millinery, and dress- 
making. A school for training librarians will also be es- 
tablished. 

There will be day (morning) classes in all the depart- 
ments named. Evening classes will be organized for the 
teaching of specialties, such as the various branches of draw- 
ing, modeling, wood-carving, mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, applied electricity, wood and iron working, forge-work, 
general and artistic ; cookery, millinery, dressmaking, sten- 
ography, bookkeeping, business forms, accounts, and com- 
mercial transactions and correspondence. The gymnasium, 
library, and reading-room will also be open in the even- 


of Philadelphia ; twenty to children, ‘residents of Phila- 
delphia, who have not been educated in the public schools ; 
fifteen to residents of Pennsylvania, exclusive of Philadel- 
phia ; ten to residents of States other than Pennsylvania. 
Only a portion of the whole number of scholarships will 
be granted at the opening of the Institute, in order that a 
proportionate number may be reserved for succeeding years. 

Registration of students was begun on Monday, January 
4, mainly to determine from the demands made what 
classes should first be started. No announcements on the 
subject have yet been made, but the educational work will 
begin as soon as the classes can be organized. It is not 
probable that the schools will be fully established before 
the reopening in September, 1892. 

Mr. Drexel has provided, for the support of this grand 
Institute, securities of a present market value exceeding 
$1,000,000, the income of which amounts to about $50,000 
a year. He has also enlisted in the work of organizing 
the Institute his friend George W. Childs, who superin- 
tended the construction of the building, and has given to the 
Institute his invaluable collection of original manuscripts 
and autographs and an exceptionally fine collection of ivory 
carvings. ‘The Museum, which was opened on January 9, 
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is already one of the richest in the country. Mr. Drexel 
provided liberally by purchase the foundation of the col- 
lection ; his wife, recently deceased, and his children have 
added private collections of rich and curious works. Dr. 
Edward H. Williams has contributed a collection of 550 
tea or water pots from Japan, representing every pottery 
and nearly every period of ceramic manufacture in that 
country, and there have been other liberal contributors of 
various objects. 

When the Institute was opened, it represented with its 
endowment fund an investment by Mr. Drexel of $1,600,- 
ooo. But his liberality did not stop there. Whatever the 
Institute needs he stands ready to supply, and the mem- 
bers of his family and personal friends give promise of 
enriching it year after year by gifts to its already great 
museum and library. 


Dr. Abbott’s Lowell Lectures 
By the Rev. Julius H. Ward 


The old Puritan city has not had such a waking up of 
theological interest in great questions since Theodore 
Parker was doing his best work in Music Hall, more than 
forty years ago, as it has had during the present month. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott has rather rapidly acquired the con- 
fidence of the people of Boston. His work as a Harvard 
preacher has been successful, and his fame as successor of 
Mr. Beecher, and as an editor who sees the signs of the 
times and has the courage to speak what he thinks, made 
hundreds of people, when it was announced that he would 
be the Lowell lecturer, and would try to show that the law 
of evolution could be applied without difficulty to Chris- 
tianity, anxious to see what light he would throw upon the 
subject. - As soon as his course of lectures was announced, 
this curiosity was on the gui vive. When the tickets were 
given out, they were quickly taken up by an eager com- 
pany. 

In his first lecture he began to talk with those before 
him as if he had invited them to think the subject 
over with him for the evening. This was immensely 
captivating to a Boston audience. It flattered them; 
it encouraged them; it made them feel that they were 
helping the lecturer, and they did help him with their 
magnetic and trusting spirit; but presently they found 
that he was taking the lead, and they were eagerly fol- 
lowing him to see where he was going. The press came 
to Dr. Abbott’s aid, and discussed each lecture as it was 
delivered and on its merits. The interest deepened and 
deepened as the lectures went on. The audiences were 
remarkable. Here and there you could see long-haired 
radicals listening with all their might, and not knowing 
whether Dr. Abbott was an orthodox or a heretic. Con- 
gregational ministers and all evangelical preachers fought 
shy of Huntington Hall, but their most intellectual and 
best-educated parishioners were eager to hear what Dr. 
Abbott had to say, and there was a large representation 
from the ranks of the most cultivated people in Boston. Dr. 
Abbott charmed and delighted everybody to such a degree 
that every available bit of seating or standing room in the 
hall was required night after night, and the interest was so 
great that the hall could have been filled three times over 
if all who wished to hear the lecture had been able to do 
so. Forjthe last lecture, the suggestion of one of the daily 
papers that Music Hall might be engaged was instantly 
responded to by a liberal Jew and others, who would 
gladly have paid the expense of the hall if Dr. Abbott 
could have been heard by the people at large. 

You cannot go anywhere without hearing these lectures 
discussed. Six months ago Phillips Brooks was the uni- 
versal subject of conversation, but to-day it is Dr. Abbott 
and the reality of spiritual evolution. Not that the more 
sober and thoughtful and conservative portion of our people 
are quite sure that Dr. Abbott is right, but it is an immense 
satisfaction to Unitarians and the new theology people, and 
to liberals generally, to have a man assure them that they 
can walk ’cross lots to-day where in other years they had 
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to look out for boundaries and mind their ecclesiastical p’s 
and q’s as much as the children are required to mind the 
five points of Calvinism in the catechism. It has been an 
immense relief to people generally to have a really broad- 
minded and influential Christian teacher stand up and say 
that there is a larger truth about spiritual things than that 
which has been allowed or expressed among us, and Dr. 
Abbott, whether right or wrong, has rendered an inestima- 
ble service to thousands of people by showing them the 
positive side of the Christian beliefs in a more favorable 
light than they have before considered them. That he will be 
allowed to depart in peace from Boston is hardly to be ex- 
pected. The Rev. M. J. Savage will open fire on Dr. Abbott 
in the first of three discourses which he will give on succes- 
sive Sunday mornings. To-morrow morning (January 30) 
he will speak on “ The Irrepressible Conflict Between Two 
World-Theories,” the Sunday following his subject will be 
“Jesus and Evolution,” and the next Sunday he will 
examine “ Dr. Abbott’s Orthodoxy.” 

What has Mr. Abbott said? He began by showing 
that the time had come to welcome the clue which evolu- 
tion furnishes to the interpretation of all the phenomena 
of life in the spiritual no less than in the material realm. 
He has endeavored to show in all the lectures that the 
life of God in the soul of man is a life of continuous and 
progressive change, under the lead of definite laws and 
forces. But he was careful not to make the point that, where 
Christianity and evolution are not reconcilable, Christianity 
must go to the wall. He boldly and freely applied the 
law of evolution to the great structural principles laid 
down in theology. His second lecture indicated how the 
Bible grew through men, and set forth the results of Bibli- 
cal criticism. In the third he traced the evolution of 
Christianity in its historical development through the cen- 
turies, and insisted that Christ, not the Pope, was the 
center of unity, and that the Church is an erganic thing, 
with a unity, a life, a continuity, that is easily defined and 
understood. It was when he struck into the fourth lec- 
ture that he made the sparks fly in applying the principles 
of Christianity to the growth of society, and traced the 
principles of Christian brotherhood in the Church and in 
the world. He was in the very thick of things in the 
sixth lecture, when he took up the evolution of theology 
and pointed out the way in which the Bible testified to 
positive truth. Everybody wanted to hear him in this and 
in the next lecture, when he set forth the connection 
between the old and the new theology and its probable 
future direction. It was a genuine sensation when he 
asked in the seventh lecture what ought to be done with 
Adam and Eden, I think that this was the most cour- 
ageous of all his discourses. He had the courage here to 
express the Christian evolutionist’s view of the redemption, 
but I should like to see a much fuller presentation of his 
view of this subject before I accepted it. In the last lec- 
ture his audience knew no restraint, and broke out into 
simultaneous applause again and again as he gathered up 
the points which he had made in these discourses and 
presented them as a consistent whole. One need not 
adopt his views in full to say that his presentation of this 
great subject, outside of the usual theological terms, was 
thoroughly masterly in treatment and in the way in which 
it answered questions. He kept remarkably free from 
disputed points all the way through, and, if he has not 
reconciled Christianity and evolution to the complete 
satisfaction of all believers, he has certainly brought for- 
ward a great many neglected sides of truth which will 
hereafter receive more attention from thinking people. 
Dr. Abbott’s lectures have marked an epoch in the think- 
ing and believing of a great many people. They have 
helped many to light who sat in darkness ; and the course 
which begins at the Lowell Institute next Tuesday evening 
by Professor A. G. V. Allen, D.D., on “ Christian Institu- 
tions,” in their origin, developments, and results, will 
undoubtedly be found a fascinating and delightful con- 
tinuation of the same subject, by a man who has shown in 
his “ Continuity of Christian Thought” marked ability to 
deal with the principles and the vital forces in Christianity 
which act and react upon human society. 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


The outward facts upon which Mr. Spurgeon’s extraor- 
dinary career has hinged itself are known the world over. 
He was born at Kelvedon, Essex, June 19, 1834. He 
came of a family of preachers, his father and grandfather 
being clergymen in the Independent denomination. 

The story of his conversion he has himself told so 
often that it is not needful to rehearse it. When a boy, 
much troubled because of a consciousness of sin, he heard 
an obscure Methodist preacher speak from the text, 
“Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth.” It seemed to him as though he himself were at 
the last extremity of sin, and of despair because of it. 
But, obeying the text, he looked to the Lord Jesus Christ 
as Saviour, and that moment was the hinge on which his 
life swung into the surprising service for his Master the 
world gazes at. At sixteen he became an usher in a 
school at Newmarket, and afterwards at Cambridge. The 
impulse of preaching began to stir in him very soon, and 
before he went to Cambridge he joined a lay preacher’s 
association and began to do evangelizing service, in simple 
fashion, here and there, as the chances opened. He knew 
little of the Baptists when he became a Christian, but, 
simply from a study of the New Testament, came to the 
conviction that immersion was the sort of baptism his 
Lord commanded, and, against the protestation of his 
mother, immediately submitted to the rite, thus publicly 
confessing Christ. At Waterbeach there was a little 
Baptist congregation, and, doing his ushering duty on 
week-days at Cambridge, he spent his Sundays in minis- 
terial service for it, beginning to do it when he was about 
eighteen. Immediately healthful religious ferment began 
to display itself in the little company, and, to his surprise, 
one day, he was asked to go to London, to preach in what 
was Called the New Park Street Baptist Chapel in South- 
wark. A very meager congregation met him. Going 
home from the night service, he stopped in the church of 
some man—lI have forgotten who—who was just then 
making much noise in London. One of the deacons of 
the small Baptist society was with him. Standing in the 
back of the church, he listened to the preacher for a little 
while, and then, turning to the deacon, said, “ Do you call 
that great preaching?” “ Yes,” the deacon answered. 
Then,” replied Mr. Spurgeon, “I can preach in London.” 
Shortly afterward he became pastor of this New Park 
Street congregation, and in three months the crowds 
gathering were so vast that the congregation was obliged 
to remove, first to Exeter Hall, and then to Surrey Music 
Hall. In this last vast place he frequently addressed 
congregations of from ten to twenty thousand. But Mr. 
Spurgeon had in singular degree the organizing faculty, 
and was not in the least content to be simply the center of 
a thronging crowd. He must havea definite standing- 
place for preaching, and a house in which a church could 
be thoroughly organized and trained along various lines 
of service. So in 1861 the Tabernacle was built in 
Newington Butts, London. Every one knows about its 
size, and also about its splendid adaptability for the easy 
seating of its enormous congregations and for the easy 
hearing of him who was its renowned pastor. For more 
than thirty years Mr. Spurgeon has stood there preaching, 
with the briefest absences for slight spells of resting, 
twice on every Sunday and once on every Thursday night. 
There has never been so much as the slightest hint of a 
lessening of interest in his ministry, and from that great 
center in the great metropolis have rayed out influences 
which have clasped the world. It is needless to tell of the 
world-wide circulation of his printed sermons, of the vari- 
ous books he has found time to write, of the magazine of 
which he has for many years been editor, and of the 
thoroughly organized and beneficent agencies he has 
started, sustained, and kept in motion—like his Orphan- 
age, his various Homes for aged people, his Pastors’ Col- 
lege, his bands of workers kept steadily at evangelizing 
service, his chapel-building enterprises, etc. 
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It has been my own good fortune to have come into 
quite familiar personal intercourse with Mr. Spurgeon. 
Again and again, when I have been on the other side of 
the water, he has treated me with singular kindness and 
consideration. I have been at his house, and he has been 
good enough, now and then, to detach himself for a day 
from his multitudinous and pressing duties, and allow me 
the privilege of spending such day with him. What I[ 
propose to do is to give such impressions of the man him- 
self as I have received from these never-to-be-forgotten 
and most precious opportunities of familiar speech with 
him. 

I think the first thing which would strike one brought 
for a little into personal contact with Mr. Spurgeon would 
be the thorough and healthful religious sanity of the man. 
With Mr. Spurgeon religion was never in the least any- 
thing put on. It was always a steady and pervasive 
influence and color, flushing everything. I never meta 
man who was so absolutely free from cant. I never met 
a man whose tongue so thoroughly refused to run over the 
routine and usual religious phrases. In everything he 
said and in everything he did there was the completest 
naturalness. I was walking with him in the woods one 
day just outside of London, and, as we strolled under the 
shadow of the summer foliage, we came upon a log lying 
athwart the path. ‘'Come,” said he, as naturally as one 
would say it were he hungry and bread were put before 
him, “come, let us pray.” And, kneeling beside the log, 
he lifted his soul to the Lord Jesus in the most loving, out- 
pouring, and yet reverent prayer. Then, rising from his 
knees as naturally, we went strolling on, talking about 
this and that. The prayer was no parenthesis interjected. 
It was something that belonged as much to the habit of 
his mind as breathing did to the habit of his body. 

To Mr. Spurgeon, more than to any man I have ever 
met, God seemed (I do not know how to say it otherwise) 
palpable. One could not help feeling that what the Scrip- 
ture says of Abraham could have been, without the least 
straining, said of Mr. Spurgeon—* the friend of God.” 
Every least thing he saw—the bird, the leaves scattering 
along the way, the glint of the sunlight between the shad- 
ows of the arching trees, the flower nestling amid the tree- 
roots, the canopy of the sky above, the white encampment 
of the clouds—everything he had, his home, his friends, 
the blessings of his daily life, the chance for the telling of 
his Lord's gospel, were to him as real and direct gifts of 
God as any gift a human friend might have put within his 
hand, I do not mean that he was always talking in a spe- 
cifically religious way or about specifically religious things. 
He was the openest man to all the various influences 
streaming in on one that I ever knew. I mean that some- 
how every least and lowliest thing got such religious tinge 
that a day’s speech with him made you feel as though you 
had been through all its hours in a kind of worship. The 
atmosphere he diffused was so strongly, and yet so natu- 
rally, a religious atmosphere, every nobler impulse in you 
was stirred to better life, every conception you had ever had 
of the nearness of God, and of his love for you, was cleared 
and greatened. 

Mr. Spurgeon was a man of the most singular ability of 
self-marshaling and self-control. In this respect he al- 
ways reminded me of Mr. Beecher. He seemed to be 
absolutely sure of himself for any moment for any occa- 
sion. At once his powers would gather themselves in exact 
order, and he could call on this or that at will, as it was 
needed. I once said to Mr. Beecher, “‘ It cannot be called 
a labor for you to preach.” “No,” he said, “it is only a 
kind of involuntary labor.” That same singular ability of 
powers at once in hand was evident in Mr. Spurgeon. His 
pulpit preparations were always just before each service. 
He once said tu me that if he were appointed to preach on 
some great occasion six months beforehand, he should not 
think at all of preparation for the duty until just as the time » 
struck—he would occupy himself about other things. 
This sufprising power of quick self-control and marshaling 
of powers gave him a perpetual consciousness of ease. 
He had never the fear that he would not be equal to the 
time. He knew that when the moment came he would be 
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ready ; so, instead of being strained and anxious, his mind 
was in a beautiful openness for whatever might flow in 
upon it. 

And yet, especially in his earlier years, after his prepara- 
tion had been made, and just as he was about to confront 
the throngs he knew were gathering to listen to him, 
he used to have the most fearful nervous anxiety, almost 
convulsions. He told me once that for years and years 
in his early ministry he never preached but that he had 
had beforehand the most straining time of vomiting. His 
stomach was able to retain absolutely nothing. In later 
years he vanquished this nervous tendency. 

Nothing was more delightful about Mr. Spurgeon than 
his evident childlike faith. That God should do great 
things for him through him, seemed to him to be as much 
expected as that a mother should meet the necessities of 
her child. He had been telling me once about the amount 
of money he must disburse in order to sustain his various 
enterprises. We stopped talking for a little, and I sat 
looking at him. He was as unconcerned as is a little 
child holding its mother's hand. There were no lines 
upon his brow, there was no shadow of anxiety upon his 
face, only the large, good-natured English smile. I was 
thinking of the orphans he must feed, the old Christian 
women he must care for, the professors’ salaries in his 
Pastors’ College he must pay, the students he must supply 
with teaching, many of them with bread and clothing, since 
they were too poor to buy these for themselves. I said 
to him, in a kind of wonder, “ How can you be so easy- 
minded? Do not these responsibilities come upon you 
sometimes with a kind of crushing weight?” He looked 
at me with a sort of holy amazement, and answered, “ No; 
the Lord is a good banker, I trust him. He has never 
failed me. Why should I be anxious?” 

He once said to me, “ The building of the Tabernacle 
taught me to swim.” And then he went on to tell 
me how, when the enterprise was in process, a point 
was reached when, because of some peculiarity in Eng- 
lish laws of land tenure, it was necessary that the 
trustees of his society assume personal obligations for a 
very large amount, and sign their names to certain papers 
bonding them. His people were poor, he said, especially 
in those earlier days, and they replied to him that it was 
impossible for them to put their names upon such bond, 
for altogether they were not worth the amount needed. 
“That was true,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “but I knew the 
Lord would help me.” About that time he was riding 
with a friend on the fringes of London, and a man, driving 
in a buggy, approached. When the two vehicles reached 
each other this man stopped his buggy, and, calling over 
to Mr. Spurgeon in the other carriage, said, “‘ Are not you 
Mr. Spurgeon?” ‘“ Yes,” was the reply. ‘“ Ride with me 
in my buggy, and you will hear something to your advan- 
tage,” said this man to Mr. Spurgeon. Turning to his 
friend with whom he was driving, Mr. Spurgeon said, “I 
do not know that man. I think I have seen his face in 
the crowd. Perhaps I had better accept his invitation.” 
And, getting into the man’s buggy, they drove on. Said 
this man, “ Youare building a Tabernacle?” “ Yes,” said 
Mr. Spurgeon. “ You are troubled about the signing of 
those papers?” “Yes,” he replied. “I have determined,” 
the man said, “to give myself twenty-five pounds for the 
building of the Tabernacle.” Mr. Spurgeon thanked him. 
“* But,” he said, “ what you want now is money. Come to 
my house to-morrow morning, and I will put into your 
hands twenty thousand pounds’ worth of securities. I 
want you to take them, to dispose of them as you need the 
money. Sign all papers, and have the enterprise go on. 
If hereafter you can pay me back the money, well and 
good ; if not, I shall not trouble you.” Next morning the 
man put these securities into Mr. Spurgeon’s hands. 
There was no more difficulty about signing the papers. 
The Tabernacle went swiftly onward to completion, and 
subsequently the entire money was repaid to the person 
making such strange proposition at this nick of time. 
Mr. Spurgeon pertinently asked, “ How can I help believ- 
ing in such a Lord ?” 

But Mr. Spurgeon has never forced himself into any of 
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his enterprises. He has always been forced into them. In 
other words, instead of making a path for himself, he has 
simply, loyally, and lovingly followed providential indica- 
tions. For example, he never thought of an orphanage 
until some wealthy lady left for such specific purpose to 
Mr. Spurgeon a sufficiently large amount of money to 
begin the building of it, in her will. This Mr. Spurgeon 
accepted as a providential indication, and went on with 
the enterprise, sure that the Lord would help him. 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Spurgeon’s method of 
prayer. It seemed to me so different from the struggling, 
agonizing sort I had read of as the kind in which many of 
the great saints were wont to use themselves. “ How do 
you pray ?” I once asked him, and his reply was, ‘I find 
a particular promise over against this need of mine or that, 
and then I simply tell the Lord my need, and plead the 
promise, and believe he will be true to it.” “So prayer is 
never a long and wearying and difficult thing with you?” 
I said. “No; why should it be?” he asked. “The Lord 
has promised in his word, and I believe what he has said.” 
This was our talk substantially, although I do not repro- 
duce the words exactly. “ But,” said I, “do you never 
have a quiver of uncertainty?” “Icannot say I never 
have it,” was his answer, “but I am sure that in just the 
proportion in which I do have it, I am wrong.” 

Such, in snatch of vision here and there, was the man 
himself. No truer, trustfuler, more consecrated soul ever 
did service for the Lord Christ in this world of ours. He 
had singular ability, tides of emotion, and exquisite felic- 
ity of speech, and these would have done much for him ; 
but the chief thing was, he was a man utterly consecrated 


to Jesus Christ. 


The World’s Drink Problem 


II.—The Drink Among Christian Nations 
By Axel Gustafson 


As, until to-day, there has, properly speaking, been no 
real effort to combat the drink evil except among the 
Scandinavian and English-speaking nations, the atten- 
tion we shall give in this paper to the drink and temper- 
ance movements of the other Christian nations will chiefly 
consist in a rough sketch of their respective conditions 
owing to drink, and an exposé of erroneous notions current 
among us that weak alcoholics—wines and beers—are 
temperance drinks, antidotes to drunkenness, and that 
climate, education, and economic conditions are decisive 
factors in this matter, as demonstrated by their results 
among the chief wine and beer drinking nations of the 
world. 

First, we may divide these non-temperance Christian 
nations, according to their chief beverages, into wine- 
drinkers, beer-drinkers, and spirit-drinkers ; in other words, 
as regards drink, we may divide the European Continent 
into three zones: the wine zone, including France, Italy, 
Spain, southern Austria-Hungary, and southern Switzer- 
land; the beer zone—Belgium, Germany, North Austria, 
Holland, and northern Switzerland; and the spirit zone— 
Russia, Finland, and, of course, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries (which, however, because of their strong temperance 
sentiment, will be considered separately). 

Lhe Wine Zone.—France, the greatest wine-producing 
and wine-drinking country, and until about thirty years 
ago considered the soberest European country, is to-day 
placed at the head of drunken nations by Mulhall, the 
statistician—though, as a fact, Belgium stands at the head. 
At the International Anti-Alcohol Congress at Paris, 1889, 
it was shown that the alcohol consumption in France had 
been trebled during the last thirty years, and had actually 
doubled between 1875 and 1885. And the London 
“Lancet” (September, 1889) said that the increase in. 
criminality, insanity, and immorality had kept pace with 
the increased consumption of drink. Latest official reports 
show that the drink evil in France is steadily on the 
increase. Some of her greatest physicians, scientists, and 
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statesmen more than ten years ago formed the most 
imposing moderation society ever organized, with the late 
Dr. Lunier at its head. But had moderation been a bar 
to drunkenness, the great Société Francaise de Tempé- 
rance, whose valuable publications are spread among the 
rich and highly educated French public, would assuredly 
ere this have been able to check the terrible growth of 
drunkenness, crime, and immorality under which France 
groans ; and if wines are temperance drinks, how explain 
the fact that France—the chief wine-drinking country in 
the world, with wines, too, the lightest in the world—is in 
such a terrible condition of drunkenness to-day ? 

Italy stands next to France as a wine producer and con- 
sumer. She also, till lately, was quoted as a model of 
sobriety, the chief reasons alleged being her wine-drinking 
and her charming climate. Now, however, that she is on 
the road to rivaling France in drunkenness, what about 
these reasons for sobriety? But perhaps it will be said 
that if the license laws were strict there would be a better 
state in France and Italy. As to this, the license laws of 
France may be lax, but those of Italy are strict. In Italy 
the license is annual and personal, and if transferred the 
licensee becomes liable for illicit sale of liquor, and is held 
responsible for all law violation. Any saloon disturbance 
authorizes law interference, with summary closing of the 
place for a longer or shorter period, according to the 
gravity of the offense. On my way to Australia three 
years ago I witnessed at Brindisi from the ship deck a 
small brawl in a saloon directly opposite. It was an affair 
which the police in English-speaking countries would have 
left wholly unnoticed; but there they rushed in, drove 
everybody out, shut the doors and put the seal of State 
upon them, and took the licensee to jail—the whole being 
done in less than five minutes. 

Italy is the opposite to France in many respects. She 
is poor and uneducated, has stricter license laws and 
stronger wines than France; and yet, as in that country, 
drunkenness is rapidly on the increase. 

Spain, until lately the soberest country in Europe, is 
now becoming drunken and debauched. In the period 
from 1873 to 1889 her imports of potato spirits for wine- 
fortifying increased nearly twelvefold. 

Spain resembles Italy in that she is generally poor and 
uneducated, and her wines are heavy. What, then, kept 
her sober till recently? Evidently not the climate—it is 
the same now as formerly ; her wines, too, are the same— 
the potato adulteration being chiefly confined to exports. 
Her sobriety and that of the south of France are mainly 
due to the lingering influence of the sober Moors, who once 
occupied these countries. 

Southern Switzerland, like the other wine-drinking coun- 
tries, is in the vortex of increasing drunkenness. 

Thus our survey of the Wine Zone shows the utter 
fallacy of the contention that wine-drinking makes for 
temperance. 

Lhe Beer Zone.—The little country of Belgium stands 
next to Austria-Hunyary as a beer-producer, but as a beer- 
consumer it—of all the beer-drinking countries—is an easy 
first. It has one saloon to each forty-five of its inhabit- 
ants, and it consumes per capita, 16g liters (4414 gallons) 
annually. M. Ducpetiaux, Inspector-General of Prisons, 
recently said: “* My experience now extends over a quar- 
ter of a century, and I declare that four-fifths of the crime 
and misery that have come before me in my professional 
or private life have been the result of drink.” 

The beers of Belgium are generally of a light character, 
and yet beer-drinking Belgium is the most drunken of 
countries. Evidently beer is not a temperance drink. 

Germany, the chief beer-producer on the Continent, has 
practically free trade in liquor. The licenses, which no- 
where exceed $12, are paid once for all, and are not re- 
voked unless for fault shown. She has lax provisions re- 
garding drunkenness and disorderly conduct, except as 
affecting the army. Though Germany’s army bill is heavy, 
her annual drink bill is more than three times as great. 
Little wonder, then, that drunkenness is rampant. Cases 
of delirium and chronic alcoholism increased from 4,272 
in 1877 to 10,360 in 1885. As in Belgium, so here it has 
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been found that beer, though light, is no panacea for 
drunkenness. And though Germany, like France, is highly 
educated, her university professors and students furnish as 
large a proportion as any to the countless victims of drink. 
Drink and drunkenness are appallingly on the increase, 
and some other remedy must be discovered than beer and 
education, and even than unrestricted liberty to drink. 

Holland is another beer-drunken country. She has 
made an effort to check the evil by borrowing the Swiss 
methods—there abandoned as useless—of reducing public- 
houses. From 1881 to 1887 she thus reduced saloons 
more than forty per cent., but with no appreciable reduc- 
tion in drink and drunkenness. 

Switzerland has done a deal of regulation of her traffic 
in recent years, and is now under a federal spirit monop- 
oly—with, however, the following as some of the results : 
The Basle “ Society for Combating the use of Alcoholic 
Liquors,” in a statement just issued, and quoting from 
official statistics, shows that “inthe fifteen largest cities of 
the country every nineteenth grown person owes his death 
to alcoholism,” and “ every tenth man in the Swiss towns 
will become a drunkard.” Switzerland’s condition proves 
that neither wine nor beer, nor the Government control of 
spirits, nor patriotism, nor education, nor salubrious 
climate, are sufficient, separately or combined, to cope with 
the overwhelming evils of drink. 

In Austria-Hungary a state of affairs similar to that in 
Germany prevails. 

We thus see that beer does not—any more than wine— 
make for temperance. Education, wealth or poverty, 
healthy or unhealthy} climate, strict or lax license—one 
and all are bowled over by the drink ball like ninepins. 

The Spirit Zone-—Russia is generally considered to be 
one of the most drunken countries in the world. This, 
however, is more in appearance than in fact. Judging 
from what one sees—especially during the many holidays 
with which Russia is blessed or blistered (just as one 
cares to take it), with the Czar’s subjects everywhere 
sprawling on the ground in beastly intoxication—one is 
led to think that it must indeed be the most drunken 
country on the globe. Statistics, however, disprove this 
assumption, showing that Russia is the smallest beer- 
drinker in the world, not a large wine-drinker, and that, 
as regards spirits, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and Denmark are heavier drinkers than she. In 
Russia drunkenness is not regarded as offensive, and 
hence no steps are taken to prevent its publicity. Both 
general and local treasuries are recouped from the drink 
tax, and therefore drink is tolerated if not encouraged. 
Still, checks are now and then put on the bibulousness of 
the Czar’s subjects—as by increased cost of license, 
reduction of saloons, their subjection to special surveil- 
lance, favoring tea-drinking, etc.; but, as a rule, the fiscal 
considerations outbalance all others. The recent crop 
failures have called forth widespread protests against 
spirit distillation, which may lead to a powerful agitation 
for prohibition—temporarily at least. 


To sum up, then; as regards the Continent of Europe, 
we find: 

1. That the two banner countries for freedom of com- 
merce and industry—Switzerland and Holland—are also 
the most advanced in restricting the freedom of the alco- 
holic drink traffic; and that despotic Russia comes next. 

2. That the two most educated nations—France and 
Germany—are more drunken than the most ignorant— 
Russia, Italy, and Spain. 

3. That wealth proves to be a more prolific cause of 
drunkenness than poverty, the surplus earniags being too 
often expended in drink. 

4. That wine and beer are not temperance drinks; and 
that the two countries inhabited by the chief wine and 
beer drinkers, and in which the wines and beers are of the 
lightest character—viz., France and Belgium—are the 
most drunken; while Russia—almost wholly brandy-drin k- 
ing—is a relatively sober country. 

5. That license, whether lax or stringent, is no decisive 
facior in the problem of drink. 
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Divided Allegiances 


In Four Parts.—HI. 


By Mary Tappan Wright 


crowded gradually down towards the 
river, until, reaching at last a sort of 
terrace, it tumbled over on the narrow 
bank by the water-side in a row of dirty 
cabins, dingy taverns, and smoky ma- 
chine-shops, whose painted roofs peered 
inquiringly above the jimson-weeds 
that fringed the road along the top of the hill. On the other 
side of this road, facing the river from among its gardens, 
stood an old, roomy brick house, occupying, in that part 
of the town, the last vantage-ground of aristocracy. All 
about it the tide of business hurried on towards the 
wharfs ana the railway; rows of long black cotton-sheds 
had crept in beside it on vacant lots, and the tall chimneys 
of the shops on the lower bank defiantly poured in demo- 
cratic soot whenever its windows were open. But the 
people in the big house ignored all this, and meant to 
ignore it. A little further down on the other side was the 
brewery, from whence came strange odors—which they 
never perceived ; noisy troops of factory-girls passed at 
regular hours, crowding against the fence and commenting 
on those dwelling behind it, but no one was disturbed ; 
and while the whistles of Kenyon’s machine-shops blew 
pandemonium thrice each day to all the surrounding 
country, the people in the great house never heard it— 
they had a different standard of time ! 

With the exception of the brewery, there was little 
across the way to intercept the view. Everything seemed 
to have taken a plunge behind the jimson-weeds except 
one old weather-beaten frame tenement, and even this, in 
a vain effort to rejoin its kindred, reached downward at 
the back, story after story, until finally it made connection 
with the tavern below in a long flight of steps running 
between the half-propped trellises of a steep, neglected 
garden; and strange guests, with faces too well known to 
the sheriff, were said to make their way up from the water- 
side, while people whom no one ever recognized came and 
went by the battered front door. 

To the little girl who lived in the big brick house, the 
old black tenement (which was some two or three rods 
further down) appeared to be the abode of every undefined 
iniquity. Gypsies lived there, who stole little children, 
and smuggled them down the back way to the river; terri- 
ble deeds were committed there; and many a time had 
poor little Bab climbed to the gatepost and strained her 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the place where a narrow 
stream of blood had oozed from under the doorway. 

Not that any of these things ever really happened ; 
indeed, had Bab been asked, she probably would have 
said that no one had told her of them; and yet, in some 
way, she had been given to understand that the less said 
of the frame tenement the better, while even observation 
was not without its perils. 

“Dey don’t like no watchin’, Miss Bab; folks like 
dat mighty cu’yus,” said Louisa, the colored cook. “I 
once’t knew a little gal, an’ she kep’ a-standin’ an’ 
astandin’ on her maw’s front gate, an’ a-starin’ an’ 
a-starin’ at a lot o’ low-down white trash in a house acrost 
the way, so one night dey jes’ took an’ —”’ 

“They just took and—what, Louisa ?” prompias Bab ; 
but Louisa was dumb. 

“No,” she said, “ I ain’t gwine ter tell no mo’ about it ; 
yo" maw wouldn’t like it. But you jes’ mine what I say, 
an’ stop a-starin’ at folks dat ain’t none o’ yo’ concerns.’ 

Whether she took Louisa’s advice or not, Bab continued 
to haunt the gatepost, and lean dreaming from the upper 
windows. It requires more than vague threats to dethrone 
a sovereign, and Bab’s kingdom lay across the way. All 
the fairies who never could be caught in the dainty-scented 


flowers that filled the gardens around the house, took ref- 
uge in the rank, pale blossoms of the jimson-weeds. Thou- 
sands of soap-bubbles, amassed in the delicate labor of 
many a long summer afternoon, floated over yonder, roll- 
ing about under the tangled growth of thicket, gorgeous 
with color, a hidden mine of treasure. In a stunted apple 
tree dwelt the Yellow Dwarf; the White Cat at evening 
slipped cautiously along the well-trodden foot-path that led 
from the old black tenement to the brewery; Aladdin’s 
Palace grew up nightly at a lower corner—what did it 
matter that in the morning only heaps of vitrified bricks 
and the gaping cellars of a ruined flour-mill remained in 
its place? The child knew that there were no fairies ; 
she had seen her soap-bubbles break on the branches of 
the jimson-weeds ; the White Cat was a dirty gray by day, 
and the glittering palace a dangerous pitfall by night: all 
this had been proved; but Bab had_ faith—and faith is 
stronger than many proofs! 

Then, too, on the other side of the broad, slow-rolling 
yellow river great hills arose, like precipices, covered with 
green ; high on their almost inaccessible sides legends told 
of secret caves in which the Indians had buried their long- 
forgotten dead with strange ceremonies and curious me- 
mentos. ‘To Bab, gazing across through her grandfather’s 
little telescope, it was a miniature world of enduring still- 
ness. Reaping in the yellow fields, little men labored 
daily; tiny children played by the roadsides; diminutive 
women laughed and talked in their doorways: but the whet- 
stones struck noiselessly on the gleaming blades of the 
scythes, the children’s games proceeded in silence, and 
the laughing voices of the women were always inaudible. 
Then, also, far down the river, at the bend, a long ladder 
ran from the lower bank up to the dark mouth of a coal- 
shaft, whence mute black figures ascended and descended 
through the field of the glass, with never a sound from the 
rattling pulleys or grinding rumble of straining trucks. 
Only, once a week, when toil and play alike were sus- 
pended, and the people, i in decent garments, trooped slowly 
along the dusty road, all bound in the same direction 
—only on Sunday morning, to Bab, watching intently, came 
the faint tinkle of a far-away bell, chiming daintily down 
the way that led to this ineffable country. “How 
good, how very good, they must be over there!” sighed 
Bab. 

And yet, on gray, still days when the heated air seemed 
hushed with apprehension, while the trees swayed silently, 
and the surface of the river rippled pale in the first stifling 
breath of the storm, the child would listen fearfully for the 
crash of arms and the roar of conflict; falling back re-. 
lieved when the reassuring rain drove in from over the 
hill-tops and the dancing lightning heralded the thunder. 
For there was, war over yonder, bitter war! and, however 
they might try to conceal it from her, the tempest was ap- 
proaching, hovering closer day by day. She knew it by a 
thousand signs; by the talk of battles, of “raids,” and of 
possible defenses ; by the frightened women flocking in 
from the country farms ; by the tolling of the church bells 
and the long processions, and by the deep growl of ven- 
geance from angry men. It was near, very near! 

Leaning from an upper window one morning in the 
month of August, Bab looked out at the back of the house 
on a square of brick pavement that filled the space 
between the main body of the building and the ell. A tall 
pear tree grew in the midst, towering above the roof; and 
sitting in the moving shade on the lower steps of the porch 
was Louisa. The sun flecked the clear blue and white 
checks of her gingham dress, lighting to yellow the rich 
hue of her skin, and making a little reflection on the soft 
wave of black hair that showed in front where the scarlet 
bandanna left it uncovered. She was sharpening a knife 
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on the stone, and as she drew the long, bright blade back- 
ward and forward, she sang in time to her strokes : 


“ Oh, dere will be mou’nin’ 
At de Judgmen’ seat, 
When de y’ea’th is bu’nin’ 

Beneath Jehovah’s feet.” 


“JT wish she would stop singing that dismal thing,” 
thought Bab; “she has been at it now for two whole days.” 


“ Oh, dere will be mou’nin’,” 


began Louisa again, but she broke off to feel the edge of 
her knife with the pale inside skin of her flexible thumb, 
and the child who had been watching her a long time 
unaccountably shuddered. 

“Why do you sharpen that new knife, Louisa?” she 
called to her, but Louisa ground on and made no 
answer. She had been very odd of late, restless and fierce 
with excitement, full of vague threats and muttering hints. 
Bab waited with growing impatience. “Iam going down 
to tell her what I think of her !” she said to herself at last ; 
but when she came out on the porch Louisa did not raise 
her eyes. 

Now, there was a certain subject in regard to which Bab 
felt that she had been unusually lenient with Louisa; a 
clemency, in the light of present conduct, wholly unde- 
served. 

“What would grandpapa say?” she asked slowly, after 
gazing at the offender for a few thoughtful moments, “ if I 
told him I saw you going into the old black house across 
the street last night ?” 

Louisa sat upright and put her knife behind her. Bab 
little knew the terror and desperation that glared from the 
whites of her rolling negro eyes. 

“What yo’ talkin’ about, Miss Bab? I ain’t been over 
yonder in a coon’s age, onless maybe I went ter get a little 
bokay o’ tansy fer mycol’. I got a powerful bad col’,” 
and she coughed dolefully. 

“You had better look out,” continued Bab, unmoved, 
“or you'll be carried back and made a slave of again. 
There are some mighty queer people around that house. 
Harry Trescott saw three yesterday evening just after the 
gunboat came down. They landed from a skiff on the 
lower bank and crept up through the tavern yard behind 
the trellises. For that matter, I sawone of them myself this 
morning ; he looked like Miss Jennie Beauchamp’s picture 
of her cousin Beauchamp St. Clair.” 

“* My lan’, Miss Bab!” said Louisa, “ yo’ mustn’ get to 
tellin’ lies that way! Wha’ll yo’ go when you die?” 

“T am not telling lies! Waite people don’t—nor steal, 
either, Louisa.” Here Bab tried to look severe and sig- 
nificant, but it was of no avail; Louisa was impervious. 

“Like enough yo’ did see some po’r white trash, kin to 
de folks over dar,”’ she said, indifferently. 

“It wasn’t poor white trash!” said Bab. “ It was an 
officer and a gentleman, like Cousin Alexander. I saw 
him standing in the side window early this morning, and, 
Louisa, he had the most beautiful yellow hair !” 

Louisa’s face took on a grayish pallor, but she laughed 
scornfully, 

“ You’ll be seein’ de angel Gabriel over dar nex’,’’ she 
said, contemptuously. 

Bab was stung. “I'll tell you what I did see over 
there!” she cried. “I saw Miss Jennie Beauchamp go 
past that house just about dusk. I can’t see what she 
was on that side for, unless it might have been to see the 
gunboats ; but she dropped something by the step, and, 
Louisa, you weren’t getting tansy! You slipped out 
from behind the corner and picked up that little package 
and went in. I saw you, and if you don’t give that pack- 
age back to Miss Jennie or me, I’ll tell mamma.” 

“My Lawd, Miss Bab!” said Louisa, with a mixture of 
fright and cunning, “ yo’ jes’ done gone clean crazy! If 
yo’ maw heard yo’ talkin’ dis yere way, she’d clap yo’ ina 
madhouse, sho’, Yo’ always fussing over dat Miss Jennie 
o’ yours.” 

“You took that package,” insisted Bab. 
have believed it of you, Louisa !” 


“T wouldn’t 
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‘“* Look heah, honey,” said Louisa, changing her tone to 
coaxing. ‘“ Don’t you go a-worrryin’ yo’ maw ’bout dat. 
I done guv dat package back to yo’ Miss Jennie an 
hour ago. You kin ask her if I didn’t. Now, don’t you 
go a-fussin’ yo’ po’r maw; she got troubles enough jes’ now.” 

At that early age Bab had a great faculty for keeping 
things to herself; still she hesitated. “ Why didn’t you 
call Miss Jennie back and give her the package right 
away ?” she asked. 

‘“Lawzee!” said Louisa, scornfully, “don’t you know 
any better’n dat? It’s de worse kin’ o’ luck to give back 
what yo’ pick up after dawk. I kep’ it till mawnin’ to 
change de luck.” 

Bab had doubts which she did not express as to the 
validity of this omen, and Louisa fell to sharpening her 
knife again. 

‘Yo’ Miss Jennie bring me bad luck every time I see 
her,” she began ; “ yo’ jes’ tell her I wish she’d keep out o’ 
my sight, Miss Bab; yo’ heah ?” 

“Yes,” said Bab, with dignity, “I hear, but I do not 
mean to tell her that any more. I am not going to carry 
impertinent messages—” She stopped. 

“Yo’ ain’t goin’ to carry messages fo’ no niggahs !” 
completed Louisa, admiringly. “I tell you, Miss Bab, 
yo’ come o’ de right kin’ o’ stock !” 

“What is the right kind of stock ?” asked Bab, carelessly 
—* good people 2” 

“My land, no!” answered Louisa. “Good people 
ain’t gen’rally no kin’ o’ stock at all !” 

“ But, Louisa,” hesitated Bab, “I don’t think you 
know.” 

“You don’t think I know?” queried Louisa, in a high, 
shrill voice. ‘Ask Miss Jennie Bea’cham’ if I don’t 
know! Didn’t I b’long to her maw’s b’oder, ole Mars’ 
St. Clair? An’ wha’ll you fin’ better stock an’ wusser 
people dan dose ole Bea’cham’s an’ St. Clairs ?” 

“No such thing!” cried Bab, indignantly. “Would 
mamma let me be with Miss Jennie all the time if she 
came of bad people? As far as the war goes, I know 
that they are not on our side; but they are brave and 
honest, and think themselves as much in the right as we 
think ourselves ; Miss Jennie said so.” 

“Yes,” said Louisa, “ an’ if Mars’ Bea’ch’ St. Clair comes 
along an’ bu’ns dis yere ole town down level wid de 
groun’, you'll call dat mighty brave and hones’, too, won’t 

ou ?” 

Bab looked startled. “What do you mean ?” she said; 
but Louisa set to singing and sharpening her knife again. 


“ Oh, dere will be mou’nin’ 
At de Judg’men’ seat.” 


“Don’t!” cried Bab, nervously. “I do hate that 
song; and are you never going to stop sharpening that 
knife ?” 

Louisa raised the thin blade and examined it; then, 
looking at the child with oddly narrowed eyelids, she 
slowly tested the edge, smiling with the sinister look of an 
ancient Egyptian. 

“Don’t!” said Bab again; “ your thumb makes me sick 
when‘you do that. Why do you want it so sharp?” 

Louisa was silent a moment, looking over the child’s 
head as if at some far-off picture; then, in a low, sing- 
song voice, she began: “* Who sol’ my ole moder away 
fom her children? Yo’ Miss Jennie’s gran’paw. Who 
had my ole fader beat mos’ to de’f fer follern after his 
wife? Yo’ Miss Jennie’s uncle. An’ when Mars Bea’ch’ 
came into de prope’ty, who swopped off my little brudder 
fer a hoss? A hoss! a Kaintucky hoss!” Here Louisa 
rolled her eyes and ground her teeth horribly; then, 
with sudden quiet, she added: “ Dat little brudder was 
about all I had lef’ den! Dey done carry him off a-cryin’ 
an’ a-sobbin’, an’ a-stretchin’ out his han’s to his Lou’—”’ 

‘“‘T wouldn’t have let them,” cried Bab, her eyes stinging 
with tears of rage. “I would have fought and bit and 
tore—”’ 

“T did,” said Louisa, “iz my insides; an’ it’s a-fightin’ 
an’ a-bitin’ an’ a-t’arin’ roun’ dar yet.” 

“That Mars’ Bea’ch’ of yours was a coward,” said Bab, 
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“a downright coward, to sell off a poor little boy that 
couldn’t help himself !’’ 

“ A coward!” cried Louisa, with a complete change of 
voice. ‘ Who's yo’ callin’ a coward? I ’clar’, Miss Bab, 
yo’ ain’t got no sense; callin’ Mars’ Bea’ch’ a coward! 
He’s got mo’ pluck in his little finger than yo’ whole Norf 
in dere whole bodies! It takes a mighty queer coward to 
row right into a town under de nose ob a big black gun- 
boat, an’ go all ober it in de night—a mighty queer 
coward !”’ 

“Oh,” said Bab, suddenly, “he was the man I saw this 
morning !” 

Louisa leaned back nerveless against the railing of the 
porch, and her knife fell clattering to the pavement of the 
brick court. Bab ran down nimbly and picked it up. 

“ Give it back !” said Louisa, hoarsely. 

‘‘ What is it for ?” and Bab held the blade behind her. 

“It’s fo’ a black heart!” said Louisa, fiercely; “‘a black 
heart I done tole you of two minutes ago !” 

Bab’s face paled. ‘Do you mean the man I saw this 
morning ?” she asked. 

“T mean what I mean,” said Louise, obstinately. 

“Tt was the man at the window, then ?” 

“If you don’t gimme back my knife, Miss Bab,” said 
Louisa, leaning towards her, her white teeth gleaming 
between her curling lips, “ there’ll be a window in a place 
you don’t expec’.”’ 

Bab stood a little straighter and laughed. ‘“ What is it 
for ?”’ she repeated. 

Like a whirlwind Louisa descended on her, and before 
she could think the knife was gone. ‘‘ What’s it fo’?” she 
whispered. “ What’s it fo’? It’s fo’ de dibble himself, 
an’ yo’ tell yo’ Miss Jennie dat if she wants to hear any 
news ob him, she’ll fine it in de cotton-shed dis evenin’. 
Mine, I say!” 

“T shall not mind!” cried Bab, wrenching herself free. 
“‘T shall never tell her anything again for you. How dare 
you touch me!” 


At breakfast the next morning Bab made a request. 
** May I go down to the Seminary and see Miss Jennie to- 
day ?” she asked. 

“Don’t let her go,” said her Aunt Marian; “Jennie 
discourses of her ‘chivalry’ and her ‘country’ and her 
‘cause,’ until poor Bab hasn’t a political principle left.” 

“ Poor Jennie!”’ said Bab’s mamma, “there is no one 
else with whom she dare discourse! But she has prom- 
ised to zo out to the Curtises and spend the day to-day.” 

Bab sighed; in feud with Louisa, and deprived of 
Jennie Beauchamp for a whole day! Life looked dull 
indeed. 

“T worder whether it is safe out that way?” asked her 
aunt. 

“ Perfectly,” said Bab’s grandpapa. ‘General Penning- 
ton’s troops were to be in on the Cadiz road by four this 
morning, not five miles beyond the Curtis place, and the 
militia start out this afternoon by Wells Creek. Unless 
St. Clair gets wind of Pennington’s movements, he’s caught 
in about as nice a little trap as could possibly be devised. 
There will not even be a fight.” 

“Louisa! you will let all those waffles slide on to the 
floor if you don’t take care!” said Bab, suddenly. 

‘** Where is Chloe, Louisa ?” asked Miss Marian. 

“She done gone to de brew’ry to git some yeast,” said 
Louisa, leaving the room. 

“If we intend to hide those things, we had better send 
Louisa up street,” said Miss Marian, emphatically. “She 
is possessed with a burning curiosity to find out everything 
that is going on.” | 

Bab’s grandfather laughed. “ St. Clair is not coming,” 
he said ; * there is not the slightest danger! He is caught, 
I tell you, beyond a doubt.” 

“ Unless he gets wind of Pennington’s movements,” said 
Miss Marian, significantly. 

“And how should he get wind of Pennington’s move- 
ments ?” added her father, irritably. “It is an absolute 
secret !” 

“There is nothing easier. Let Jennie Beauchamp get 
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hold of one or two people before she goes out to the Cur- 
tises this morning—” : 

“T am quite sure that Bab never would repeat the 
family conversation,” interrupted Bab’s mamma, with dig- 
nity. 

@ Louies has not, probably, the same delicate sense of 
honor ; and if that information once gets out to the Cur- 
tises, S¢. Clair will have it /” | 

“Come, Marian,” said her father, severely, “be more 
careful of your words! I would answer for my old friend 
Curtis’s loyalty with my life.” 

“It is more probable that you will answer for his wife’s 
treason with your houses and barns,” said Miss Marian, 
smartly. “I think that the people in this town are mad 
to let Jennie Beauchamp run back and forth as she does. 
Who knows what information she carries ?” 

“ She is not capable of treachery like that,” said Bab’s 
mamma, indignantly. 

“T’m not sure that it would be treachery. If Alexander 
were in St. Clair’s place, and I knew that the information 
as to Pennington’s troops would prevent his being cap- 
tured, do you think I would withhold it ?” 

“No one can say what you would do,” answered her 
father, serenely. “It would depend upon how recently 
you and he had quarreled, and whether the engagement 
were on or off.” 

Bab’s mamma laughed, and Aunt Marian blushed. “A 
Southern girl ought not to be here at all,” she insisted. 
* Why does she not go home?” 

“ Because she cannot get home. There are two or three 
other Southern girls stranded down at the Seminary in 
the same way.” 

“They ate not petted by the whole town,” objected 
Aunt Marian. 

“We are responsible for that, because we know her 
family,” said Bab’s mamma. “ Besides, the others are so 
young. Jennie is nearly twenty.” 

“When I was twenty I had finished my education,” 
said Miss Marian. 

“As that was but three years ago, my dear,” said her 
father, “let me suggest that it is not too late now to 
resume it.” 

Miss Marian rose laughing from the table, and Bab, who 
had been waiting impatiently for some one to move, took 
the opportunity to slip from the room. 

“We ought to be more careful as to what we say before 
Bab,” said her aunt. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said her mamma; “the child was 
‘wool-gathering,’ as usual.”’ 

Not long after, as Bab was leaning over the low gate 
that led from the narrow garden at the north of the house, 
she heard Louisa behind her. 

‘Let me by, Miss Bab; yo’ maw done sent me up street, 
an’ I’m in a hurry.” Bab moved aside with dignity. 
“ Gwine to have comp’ny, we is,”’ said Louisa, passing her 
hastily, with a wicked grin. ‘“ Yo’ maw and yo’ gran’paw 
gettin’ ready fo’ ’em up in de cawn-patch.” 

“| wonder what she means!” murmured Bab. “I am 
going to see.” 

She took her way up the garden to the cormpatch, 
slowly following the path, and looking down one green 
aisle after another; all were empty. “Louisa doesn’t 
know as much as she thinks!” was Bab’s inward comment 
as she entered between the shady stalks. 

To any one watching, Bab’s proceedings would have 
seemed most eccentric, for after a moment’s search she 
took up a small wooden bucket which she found lying in 
the first furrow, and then, closing her eyes, she carefully 
picked her way in and out among the corn. Upand down 
the long rows, now squeezing herself gently between the 
stalks, her bucket on her arm and her hands outstretched, 
again turning solemnly around an indefinite number of times, 
she went, counting in an undertone up to five hundred; 
then, with a little breath of apprehension, she opened her 
eyes. “I was afraid I might come out on the edge,” she 
said to some indefinite listener, and, turning her bucket 
bottom up, she sat down upon it, resting her chin upon her 
hand while she looked straight up into the sky. 
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The Home 


An Important Bill 


A bill introduced in the United States Senate by Sena- 
tor Hoar, of Massachusetts, is one that should arouse the 
interest of every man and woman in this country. First, 
because its passage affects the health of thousands of 
families as well as the economic relations of thousands of 
individuals. If the bill becomes a law and is enforced, it 
will |practically destroy the present sweating system. It 
calls for the labeling of every article of wearing apparel 
with the place of its manufacture. Any garment offered 
for sale without this label renders the seller liable to a 
fine of not less than fifty nor more than one hundred 
dollars. The bill also puts a penalty on the sale of goods 
that have been manufactured in a room where persons are 
ill of any contagious disease, or where there is less than 
three hundred feet of air space for each person occupying 
the room while working on the apparel. Each State 
Inspector is required to see. that the law is properly en- 
forced. This bill is due to the investigation of a league 
formed in Boston last year by one of the trades unions. 
It was found that wearing apparel was manufactured in 
New York and sold in Massachusetts at prices that 
brought the workmen of New York in competition with 
the Massachusetts workmen to the disadvantage of the 
latter. The Boston trades union paid the expenses of a 
committee to investigate the sweating system of New 
York as well as Massachusetts. The result of this inves- 
tigation was the passage of a bill in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, but it was found that it required more than 
State legislation to correct the evil. The present bill 
introduced into the United States Senate is the result of 
this discovery. The whole purpose is to prevent the 
sale and manufacture of clothing under unhealthful con- 
ditions, thus lessening the danger from contagion, and, in 
addition, to break up the sweating system, which employs 
women and children at starvation wages. Every woman 
should be interested in this bill, and, as far as possible, 
should use her influence to have the bill become a law. 
One of the surest measures of accomplishing this is to 
write directly to Senator Hoar, United States Senate, 
urging the passage of the bill and giving such information 
as she may possess as to the iniquity of the sweating sys- 
tem. Probably every woman who has done any philan- 
thropic work has been brought face to face with the iniqui- 
ties of the sweating system. Write out the details of each 
case known and put them in the hands of Senator Hoar. 
Public sentiment aroused against any evil will do more 


toward the enforcement of a good law than volumes of 


laws written in statute-books and unenforced. 


A conversation was overheard between two young men 
on the subject of collars. when one of them rebuked the 
other for his extravagance and gave him some views. In 
the first place, he said that collars that were worn off on 
the linen side through laundrying should always be 
returned to the laundry with orders to turn the other side 
out—that is, if they were turn-down collars. His next 
hint was that in buying standing collars they should never 
be bought with the corners bent over; they should be 
bought perfectly straight and the turning over done with 
the fingers; that collars of this make always lasted much 
longer and were far more comfortable. 
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The Redemption of the Sewing 
Society 
By Caroline A. Creevey 


The time-honored church Sewing Society, with its filling 
in of neighborly gossip, is practically an effete institution. 
There are reasons why it had to go, or rather give place 
to modern associations with broader ideas and more 
extended aims. 

One reason is the introduction of sewing-machines, 
making long hours spent in laborious hand-sewing unprofit- 
able and intolerable. Better is it for ladies to sit restfully 
still, with folded hands, than to toil for an afternoon with 
needle and thimble over five minutes’ machine work. The 
example of Dorcas, the founder of sewing societies, is not 
forgotten, and garments are still made for the poor, but 
mostly at the Ladies’ Homes. Sewing is no longer a dis- 
tinctive feature of these gatherings. 

Another reason for the changed spirit of the Sewing 
Society is the almost universal attachment of “ parlors” to 
modern churches. Thither now, instead of to the house 
of the deacon’s wife, the ladies wend their way. In them 
no sense of intrusion upon another’s hospitality is felt ; 
no polite and condescending hostess asks you to “ take off 
your things and sit down;”’ no company manners are 
assumed, with their imposed restraint. All alike own the 
chairs and sofas, tables, rugs, pictures, and lamps which 
furnish the pretty church parlors, and which their own 
efforts may have procured. All are hostesses and guests, 
A kitchen, with a range and a closet full of dishes, belongs, 
or should be appended, to the parlors, where simple refresh- 
ments may be prepared with ease. 

Now, there may seem to be no connection between the 
place of meeting and the topics of conversation; but cer- 
tainly the atmosphere of the church parlors is not condu- 
cive to gossip. ‘The democratic character of the meeting 
isa sort of protection from harsh criticism, and the very 
walls of a church seem to frown upon frivolous and 
uncharitable remarks. Gossip, pure and simple, is fairly 
relegated to other occasions, if indulged in atall. The 
fact is that, although there are, and always will be, still a 
few ill-natured crones, human ferrets whose pet pastime 
it is to sniff their neighbors’ bad air, most women of to-day 
have business of their own enough to occupy 365 days in 
a year. They must, from very lack of time, “ cease from 
meddling.” 

A third reason for the difference between the past and 
the present Sewing Society is the general prevalence of 
the club spirit among women. Whatever may be said of 
the evils of women’s clubs, and doubtless there are evils, 
it is certain that women enjoy associating together on phil- 
anthropic, social, and literary courses bent, sustained by 
that fascinating thing “a constitution.” Timid women, 
whose own voices frighten their pulses into a fevered gal- 
lop, there learn to say calmly, with well-chosen language, 
whatthey think. They even learn to think intelligently on 
many subjects supposed to be the peculiar property of 
masculine clubs. Political as well as household ques- 
tions are discussed. ‘Thetime has gone by when the busi- 
ness of women with such tdpics is questioned, as it has 
gone by when it is assumed that every club woman wants 
to vote, and spends her hour in the club raving at men 
for not “righting her wrongs.” If women as a class had 
been determined to vote, they would before this have ob- 
tained the franchise. Few of them wish to mingle actively 
in politics; but they do propose to be informed about 
schools, temperance, city health and government, local 
taxes, matters of law and order, and whatever is of vital 
interest. Such topics may be introduced into benevolent 
societies and intelligently discussed. Charity may be 
wedded to profit and entertainment. 

It may be thought that where rich and poor, learned 
and illiterate, meet on equal ground, it must be difficult to 
harmonize such opposite elements so as to make all help- 
ful to one another. It can be done, because it has been 
done. ‘Tact and good sense are necessary. The manager, 
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with those who help her, must keep in the background, 
and, so far as possible, every member of the Society must 
be called upon to contribute her share for the mutual ad- 
vantage. Nothing will kill such an undertaking quicker 
than egotism or a patronizing manner, unless it be a desire 
for personal glory. Let the motive in this, as in all other 
church work, be “ For His Name’s sake.” 

There is a “Church Aid Society” connected with a 
Brooklyn church numbering one hundred members, one- 
third of whom have contributed to the literary and musical 
programmes the past year. Papers have been read and 
discussions maintained that would have done credit to any 
professedly literary organization. Half an hour is allowed 
for assembling and exchange of greetings. At three o’clock 
the president’s bell strikes, and the company of fifty or 
more ladies assumes an attitude of attention. Business 
occupies thirty minutes, after which music, instrumental 
or vocal, opens the literary hour. A new and beautiful 
Steinway grand piano, the reward of the Society’s own ex- 
ertions, discourses the delightful compositions of Rubin- 
stein, Chopin, and others of the masters, or accompanies, 
in soft, velvety tones, the rich voices of willing members. 
Seldom is it necessary to invoke outside talent, there 
being a number of excellent players and singers among the 
members. 

Then follow papers on travel or on social and literary 
topics, those ladies who feel disposed sewing on garments, 
piles of which are constantly renewed upon the table by 
the “‘Work Committee.” The following are some of the 
subjects on which papers have been read and discussion 
has been held: ‘“ What Women Owe to the Prayer-Meet- 
ing,” “ Spiritual Weaving,” “ Housekeeping and Home- 
making,” “Etchers and Etchings” (this subject was 
treated in four short papers giving the process—Dutch, 
English, and American schools; tools and a partly 
etched plate were exhibited, and private collections of 
portfolio etchings passed around), “ Reminiscences of 
a Southern Home,” “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
“The Century Dictionary,” “Training of Boys,” “ Early 
Conversion of Children,” “ History of Thanksgiving Day,” 
“ A Winter in California,” “A Trip to the Rockies,” “A 
Voyage to the Bermudas,” “ Summer Outings,” etc. 

“ An Afternoon with Christmas” was thus conducted. 
Seven papers were read, from five to ten minutes each, on 
the sub-topics : 

1. The Date of Christ’s Birth. 

2. The Roman Feast of Saturnalia. 

3. Christmas in Merrie Old England. Yule-log, Lord 
of Misrule, etc. 

4. Holly and Mistletoe. 

5. A German Christmas. 

6. A New England Christmas in Church, forty years 
ago. 
7. Abuse of the custom of making and receiving Christ- 
mas gifts. 

A sprig of mistletoe, or the bright holly berries, or some 
other bit of Christmas green, was worn by many of the 
ladies, and the afternoon was pleasantly rounded out with 
chocolate and cake. As appropriate music, “ The Christ 
Child” was sung. 

The refreshments on the Thanksgiving Day meeting 
were coffee and doughnuts. About once in a month sim- 
ple refreshments are served—never more than one thing to 
eat and one to drink: bouillon and wafers, lemonade 
and cake, Russian tea and banquet wafers; bananas, 
grapes, or oranges, with a glass of lemonade. A little 
eating, with the gentle clatter of cups, breaks up stiffness 
and promotes sociability. Members speak kindly and 
appreciatively to one another of the papers which have 
been read. Almost never is there unkind criticism. The 
honor and success of each one is the concern of all. A 
spirit of cheery good will is all-pervading. 

“What a delightful afternoon this has been!” “ How 
beautifully Mrs. So-and-so read her paper !” are the words 
one hears. In sucha kindly company, scarcely any one 
feels so embarrassed that she cannot do her best. 

Such a society, if it does no more than promote church 
acquaintance and mutual interest, must be a loyal means 
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toa good end. Strangers cannot co-operate in good work. 
If jealousy and a spirit of rivalry, fostered by social dis- 
tinctions, intrude into a church, the wheels of God’s 
chariot will drag, and progress will be slow. Cordiality, 
friendliness, that charity which covers a brother or sister 
with its wide, loving cloak, must, in various way, be culti- 
vated. The modern Church Aid Society is no unimpor- 
tant factor in securing church union and promoting church 


welfare. 
A Unique Dinner-Card 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


Last spring a graduate gave a luncheon to some college 
mates who had not met since they had left school. The 
hostess, Laura Hopkins, happened to be the one faithful 
correspondent among their number, and she had kept up 
with the different careers of her college friends. This 
knowledge she felt ought to be shared in some measure 
by the others to make the reunion a success. But just 
how to signify to one and another some mutual interest 
that had taken the place of the school comradeship, she 
wished again and again she knew how to do. 

Laura had overseen nearly all of her arrangements for 
the table. The decorations were maidenhair ferns and 
French daisies—thé class flowers in her time; and Mrs. 
Hopkins had passed the critical eye of an experienced 
housekeeper over everything. 

“ It looks very nice, daughter; verynice indeed. How 
are you going to seat the girls?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you spoke of that! I had almost 
forgotten to write out the cards.” 

Laura hurried to the writing-desk and gathered her pen 
and paper together. She turned over the notes of accept- 
ance from the different girls. They revived the thoughts 
that had been in her mind ever since she had planned the 
reunion luncheon. 

“There’s Emily Harts,” she said to herself; “ she’s 
completely absorbed in music; but I don’t believe she 
knows that Frances Davis is writing musical criticisms for 
a Boston paper. And Ella Van Stryker has become quite 
an artist. Madge King is an enthusiast over gymnastics, 
and Polly Cross writes fashion notes for half a dozen peri- 
odicals ; and they’re all too modest to make themselves 
known. I must do something.” Five minutes of busy 
thinking brought a sigh of relief. “I have it!’ Laura 
exclaimed ; “and perhaps there will be some fun in it, 
too.” 

She laid aside the small cards she had intended to use 
for the names, and instead directed a square envelope to 
each expected guest. Then she dashed off a letter to 
each and inclosed them in their proper envelopes. These 
were placed upon the table to mark the seats assigned to 
the girls. A ring from the front door came just as this 
last preparation had been completed. 

When they were all seated at the table, Mrs. Hopkins 
requested the girls to read their letters aloud. Emily 
Harts began with hers : 


My Dear Madam: 

I shall be in your town next month to give a series of piano 
recitals. Do not fail to be present. My interpretation of the 
great masters should be heard by every student of music, and 
it should convince all who hear of my reputation as “ The 
Pianist of the Century.” Yours truly, 

Von BUELOW. 


Friedrich Strasse, Berlin. 


Ella Van Stryker came next : 
18 Rue de Belloy, Paris. 
Mademoiselle : 

Hearing, since my return to France, that you failed to visit 
my collection of paintings while on exhibition in your admirable 
country, I now write to express my sorrow. I can only remedy 
your loss by sending you, per steamer, Champagne photographs 
of my favorite works, “The Prince of Wales in India” and 
“ The Hanging in Moscow.” With respect, 

V. VERESTCHAGIN,. 


The absurdity of the compositions, with the remarkable 
signatures, created a great deal of laughter. Madge King 
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began to open her letter, and when her voice could be 
heard it was to read an invitation from a Woman’s Athletic 
Institution to lecture upon physical culture. Then Polly 
Cross read a request from a well-known publisher to make 
her literary productions into book form, illustrated by 
New York artists. Stella Denning found a notice of the 
finding of a diary of hers in Kenilworth Castle, and Louise 
Miller a prescription for all known diseases. 

And so on around the table, the letters giving the key- 
note to the old friends of their new interests and occupa- 
tions. Laura had achieved her purpose, and in an amus- 
ing way. She felt assured of her success when she heard 
two weeks later that one of the girls present at the 
luncheon had adopted her novel style of dinner-card at a 
home entertainment. 


The Second Step Forward 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


For several years the opening of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at Central Park, New York, on Sundays 
was the subject of newspaper agitation. The Trustees 
were made the subject of caricature and ridicule as well 
as vigorous denunciation by those who held that thousands 
of taxpayers of New York City were debarred from any 
benefit conferred by this institution, which every year 
received large sums of public moneys for its support. 
The pressure became so great that the Trustees yielded, 
experimentally, to the demand, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was opened on Sundays from one o’clock 
until darkness rendered the contents of the Museum invis- 
ible. A careful count was made of the numbers who 
visited the Museum. The first three or four Sundays after 
the Museum was opened, the visitors ran up to between 
twelve and fourteen thousand; at the end of five months 
the average was about fifty-five hundred. Those who 
demanded the opening of the Museum believed that it 
would confer a benefit on intelligent men and women who 
could not visit it at any other time. It doubtless was a 
great surprise both to the Trustees and to the agitators to 
find how many of the lower laboring classes availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to visit the Museum. What did 
this indicate? Did it indicate a love of art, or merely a 
curlosity to see what had been so much talked about? 
It was a curious sight to watch these people going through 
the Museum, many of them in their shirt-sleeves, tagging 
along little children by the hand. Whole families wan- 
dered about from room to room with the most bewildered 
expression. Here and there groups of boys, with tene- 
ment-house birth and education written all over them, 
stood bewildered before a statue, perplexed before a paint- 
ing, dazed before the exhibit of musical instruments, and 
stunned in the department of architecture. The Museum 
catalogues are so inadequate, even to the intelligent, 
that they are absolutely useless to the ignorant, and their 
price would put them entirely out of the reach of this class 
of the community, who certainly have as much right to the 
Museum and the education which it may impart as the 
most intelligent man in the community. 

Painting and sculpture are arts that express themselves 
to even a limited intelligence. Their beauty is a concrete 
thing. The subject may not be known, but beauty of 
line, of color, of form, will appeal to any one who has an 
eye and a brain to comprehend these simple elements in 
art. It went to the writer’s heart to see two working-girls, 
evidently Romanists, who suddenly stopped in front of 
the head of the Christ. For a long time neither moved ; they 
stood shoulder to shoulder ;_ presently one passed her hand 
through the arm of the other, and said, with a trembling 
voice, “‘ Oh, Mary, don’t you feel as if you were looking into 
His dear dead face?” A man standing in front of the 
head of St. Francis of Assisi looked at it long and 
thoughtfully, and then turned to his wife, who did not 
comprehend at all what he meant, saying, “ Shure, he looks 
as if he had suffered, suffered in his soul.” The pictures 
of war scenes attracted the Germans and the French; 
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the Italians were won by landscapes—soft skies, sweep of 
mountain and stream, would hold them for several minutes ; 
while the Romanists all were drawn to the pictures of 
saints and of church scenes. The workingmen wandered 
about the galleries of paintings, vaguely feeling that there 
was something to see, and yet knowing that they did not 
know how to see it. They saw the’ pictures, but so were 
the chromos pictures that came with their pound of tea, 
and they could not tell what was the difference. Why 
were these housed so magnificently? what made them 
more valuable than the beautiful little picture with their 
pound of tea? 

In the room where the musical instruments are exhibited 
the old spinets and pianos were a mystery. What were 
they there for—the old things? It was a strange thing 
to put that old, tumble-down looking instrument under a 
glasscase. Whatwas itsvalue? Every instrument with a 
string was a fiddle. Those without strings became instru- 
ments for warfare “used by the haythen,” as one voice 
announced, whose owner was probably a foreman over 
a gang of laborers. The department of architecture was 
the most convincing of the uselessness of this exhibition 
being thrown open without some guide, some means of ex- 
plaining it. The people wandered about looking at gates 
that shut out nothing, at pillars that held up nothing, at 
odd bits and pieces that belonged to nothing. What did 
all this disjointed, unconnected mass of things mean? 
One man, with'the white plaster not entirely rubbed off his 
shoes, pointed to a capital, saying to his companion, 
“ Shure, we put some of those things in our building yester- 
day—not exactly like it, but something like it. It’s many 
a one of them I have set.” 

When one thinks of the people in New York City who 
could step into these rooms and give a comprehensive and 
intelligent talk on the values, the meanings, the purpose 
of the things exhibited, and why they are brought there, 
and why it is worth going to see them, it seems strange 
that in providing this opportunity for education the Trus- 
tees did not go a step further and provide an educator. 
Nor is it for jthe ignorant class of the community alone 
that such education is necessary. Thousands of the 
higher-paid wage-earners know almost as little of art as do 
these ignorant men and women. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art is a limited good until 
a step forward is taken, and lectures are given in the rooms 
on Sundays on the things exhibited, by people who have 
made a special study of the exhibit; its history as well as 
its art. 

One of the daily papers recently commented on the peo- 
ple who visit the Museum, saying that the working classes 
who went there were interested only in the mummies, the 
sarcophagi, the skulls, and that which appealed to the 
morbid curiosity. It only shows how superficial was the 
writer’s thought. The mummy was in a measure under- 
stood; it had once been a human being. The sarcoph- 

i bear, most of them, intelligent placards, showing 
that they had at one time held that which was a human 
being; and while the relation is not understood, there is a 
certain amount of intelligence in regard to these things, 
and so the people congregate and examine that which they 
partially understand. 

It would not cost anything to have lectures delivered in the 
rooms of the Museum on Sundays, for there are men who 
would be glad to give their services, and it would certainly 
add greatly to the value of the opening of the institution to 
the wage-earners of the city. Look at the men in the New 
York Architectural League who could step into that depart- 
ment and give practical talks to the men who set columns, 
so that they would carry to their work more than a knowledge 
of plaster, of trowel, of mortar, and of plumb-line. Think 
of what it would be for one who understands something of 
the use of the musical instruments exhibited, of the places 
from which they have come, of the people who used them, 
to give a talk on these subjects to the people who are in- 
terested. For some one to stand before a beautiful statue 
and tell its meaning ; to stand in the gallery of paintings and 
show what made the painting beautiful, and tell something 
of the artist; if it were a historical scene, something of 
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the incident portrayed. There are men and women who 
would gladly do this were the opportunity given them by 
the Trustees of the Museum. 

It has been done, and successfully done. The Museum 
of Art at St. Louis was opened to the public on Sunday, 
and the curator of the Museum, seeing the need which is so 
evident to any observer in our own Museum, stood before 
a painting one Sunday and talked about it to a group of 
people who stood in front of it. Within a year his audi- 
ence numbered seven hundred people, who came for the 
direct purpose of receiving instruction in art. Mr. Bar- 
nett, in the art exhibitions at St. Jude’s, Léndon, has in- 
dicated what can be done. The catalogues of the art 
exhibitions at St. Jude’s always contain a short biograph- 
ical sketch of the picture and of the artist, and these cata- 
logues are sold at five cents, so that every person who 
comes to the exhibition, which is free, can be provided 
with a catalogue. Mr. Barnett found that even this was 
inadequate to carry the full meaning of the exhibition to 
the intelligence and the heart of the people who visited it. 
One day, in passing through the hall, he found a group of 
boys in front of a picture. He stopped to talk to them 
about the picture, and then contrasted that picture with 
the work of the artist hanging on the wall beside it, and, 
to his surprise, found in a few minutes that he had an au- 
dience of about one hundred. Immediately preparations 
were made to have talks given at certain hours of the 
afternoon and evening while the exhibition was open. Mr. 
Barnett has had audiences of one thousand a day. The 
Trustees of the New York Museum of Art have met one 
want of the people of the city, and their intelligence is a 
guarantee that this second want will be met. At no 
great distance in the future will we have, on Sundays, 
afternoon and evening lectures in the several rooms of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, that will be open to 
all classes of the community who feel the need of this 
instruction. 

You cannot force men to attend church, but you can 
give opportunities that will rival bar-rooms, billiard 
parlors, and street corners. You can substitute that 
which sets a man thinking for the monotony that kills 
thought. 

Opening the Museum was a step forward; making it an 
educational center would be reaching the ideal. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 


’ Mention is made of the response to an appeal for pictures for 
poor children, and the question of framing them prompts me 
to tell you how much pleasure may be had from pictures 
unframed—simply mounted on stiff cardboard, and hung by 
cord or ribbon passed through two holes punched in the margin 
at the top. 

The board can be had of the dealers as low as ten cents per 
s heet (22x28 inches), and for a mere trifle they will cut it to any 
desired size and shape. Nine cards, 7x9 (strong), may be 
cut without waste from one sheet, making a good size for 
a set of heads of authors, statesmen, or other distinguished 
persons. 

From the magazines and illustrated papers I have mounted 
thousands of pictures, from the full-sized sheet above named 
down to the correspondence card. 

I use common laundry starch and a paste-brush, first suiting 
pictures to boards to the number of fifty or a hundred, marking 
with a pin the position of the two upper corners. 

A reproduction of a good picture, such as may be found in 
many of our magazines and illustrated papers, is infinitely more 
satisfactory than a poor original. The sick can enjoy a collec- 
tion of cards when unable to hold a book. : 

Better still, poor children could be taught to mount pictures 
for themselves. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Virgin of the Bas-Relief,” Dielman’s 
“ A Girl I Know,” and Millet’s “ Angelus” are three I see from 
the desk at which I sit, and are among those I took with me 
last summer to relieve the bare walls of my room, a small silver 
tack being all the picture-hook required. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 
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_ Little Girl Bettie 
By S. F. O. B. 


Once upon a time there was a dear little girl who lived 
with her dear little. grandmother in a dear little house. 
The little girl’s name was Elizabeth, but everybody 
called her Bettie. When she was a wee baby her father 
and mother had gone to heaven and left their Bettie with 
grandmamma. 

Besides grandmamma and Bettie, in the little house 
there was only one other—Martha, who did the cooking 
and cleaning, while grandmamma did the sewing and 
reading, and little Bettie did the playing and made the 
sunshine sometimes, and sometimes the clouds. Bettie 
said there was another little girl living with them. No 
one ever saw her, but Bettie called her “ Ann,” and told 
grandmamma that “Ann” “was the naughty part of 
Bettie.”’ 

“When I’m cross, and say naughty things, and don’t 
mind, grandma, dear, then it’s ‘Ann;’ but when I do 
just what you want me to do, I’m happy, and it’s Bettie.” 

“ Grandmamma,” said Bettie one morning after break- 
fast, “I feel as if ‘Ann’ was here to-day, and I’m just 
going to whip her and send her straight away !” 

Grandmamma kissed her, and said she hoped it would 
be a good day for her little girl. Betttie walked slowly 
the walk to the willow hedge and broke off a switch. 

“]’ll run ’way down the lane to the big elm, and whip 
Ann all the time.” 

She made a funny picture, soberly trotting down the 
lane, beating her blue-checked pinafore with the willow 
stick. The lane was a long one, and by the time Bettie 
reached the big elm “ naughty Ann ” was forgotten in the 
joy of the sweet air and the wonder of the yellow dande- 
lions dotting the green. 

“ Perhaps it’s the angels’ gold money, and they’ve lost 
it !” cried the little girl, dropping her stick and filling her 
pinafore with the bright wealth, At home grandmamma 
was looking up at the blue sky and saying softly to her- 
self : 

Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving. 
"Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green, or skies to be blue. 


When the dandelions began to fade, Bettie looked 
around for a new joy. Across the fields she saw men at 
work building a barn, and she heard the pounding of 
hammers. 

Shavings !” whispered “ Ann.” “ What fun!” 

“ But grandma doesn’t ‘low me to go any farther than 
the big elm,” answered Bettie. 

“Grandma won’t care, just once, and I’ll come right 
back after I get some nice curly shavings,” coaxed “ Ann.” 

Bettie said no more, but crawled under the fence, and 
hurried over the plowed ground as fast as her small 
legs could go. 

There was another fence, and some rough stubbl!e-land, 
and the new barn was reached. 

No nice curly shavings could be found, however. So 
Bettie contented herself with watching the men at their 
work, first climbing up on a pile of boards. After a while 
she saw one of the men take a pail and a dipper and go 
to the other end of the field. When he came back he told 
her he had gone for a drink of water. 

Before long Bettie felt very thirsty. “I'll go and geta 
good drink for myself,” she said. 

She took the dipper and crossed the field, and no one 
saw her go. The well was so shallow that a long-armed 
man with a long-handled dipper could easily reach the 
water ; but when chubby Bettie leaned over the edge, and, 
with her very short arm, stretched down, perhaps you can 
guess what happened. There was a splash, and a scared 
little cry—Bettie was in the well. The cold water came 
up to her waist, and her feet stuck fast in the clay at the 
bottom. She tried to call, but her voice made sucha 


queer sound that she was only more frightened. 
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Poor, wet, wretched little Bettie! And now in the little 
home grandma was looking for her Bettie. 

“ Martha,” she called, “hasn’t Bettie been with you 
since breakfast ?”’ 

*‘No, ma’am,” answered Martha; “I haven’t seen the 
child at all.” 

“T am alarmed, Martha; she has been gone nearly two 
hours. Do you go down the lane. She is fond of play- 
ing by the big elm. I will go in the other direction.” 

At the elm Martha found a heap of faded dandelions, 
but no little girl. She looked over the fence and saw 
small footprints in the soft ground. Following these 
footprints to the -barn, she asked the men if they had 
seen a little girl with blue eyes and yellow hair anywhere 
about. 

“ Yes, she was sitting on that pile of lumber only a 
moment ago.” 

“Why,” exclaimed one of the workmen, “ the dipper is not 
here; perhaps the little midget has gone to the old well !” 
At the very moment that Martha and the man started for 
the well, Bettie fell in. 

As they came near, a piteous little voice was heard, 
“ Dear Jesus, Bettie’s so sorry she was naughty! Help me 
out, please, ’cause there’s no one else here.” 

The man reached down and drew Bettie up almost as 
easily as if she had been a dipper of water. Then Martha 
wrapped the shivering child in her shawl, and the kind 
carpenter carried her home. 

Martha hurried on ahead, to tell grandmamma, dear 
frightened grandmamma, what had happened. When 
Bettie was warm and dry in bed, she told grandmamma 
the whole story. “ And, grandma, do you know, there’s 
not one bit of fun in being naughty, even if ‘ Ann’ does 


Say so!” 
The Game of Lawyer 


By Amos R. Wells 


At an exceedingly pleasant party the other evening a 
jolly game was played which was new to me. I am sure 
that it is not widely known, and, as it gives opportunity for 
both sprightliness and ingenuity, and belongs to the small 
number of good games in which many may join, all young 
folks should know of it. 

They seated us in a circle, a bright ring of young men 
and maidens. Then we were bidden to choose, each in 
turn, some one of the circle for our lawyer. After this 
interesting little ceremony had been completed, and each 
was provided with a legal adviser, and at the same time 
with a client of his or her own, we were informed that all 
questions addressed to any person were to be answered by 
that person’s lawyer. If the person carelessly answered 
himself, he must pay a forfeit. If the lawyer napped and 
forgot to answer, he must take his place in the center and 
relieve the questioner. Ifthe questioner chanced to ques- 
tion his own client, he must pay a forfeit himself. 

Miss Eyebright was the questioner. “ How old are you, 
Miss Price?” she asked, pertly, beginning to count five. 
“Fifty-two!” promptly responded Jack Twinkle, Miss 
Price’s attorney, before the five counts were completed. 
“* What did you say, Jack?” laughed Miss Eyebright, turn- 
ing quickly to that young gentleman, who replied, with the 
air of a wit, “ Fifty-two!” “ Forfeit! forfeit!” cried the 
company, and while Jack was sheepishly handing a pen- 
knife to Mrs. Commons, who was temporary guardian of 
such articles, Miss Eyebright quickly counted five, and 
called for Jack’s lawyer to take her place. 

Jack’s lawyer was Sallie Merriweather, who said, in an 
off-hand way, as she came forward, “ I’m not obliged to pay 
a forfeit, too, am I, Miss Eyebright?” ‘Of course not,” 
said Miss Eyebright, and “ Of course not,” said her law- 
yer also, before Sallie could count five, so that Sallie had 
re remain on the floor, though Miss Eyebright paid a for- 

eit. 

But soon Sallie came to grief herself, for, after a few 
questions which caught no one napping, “ Ever read ‘ Ham- 
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let,’ Mr. Wallace ?” she asked that young gentleman. Mr. 
Wallace smiled knowingly, but was mute. So was the 
entire circle, while Sallie counted five triumphantly, and 
looked about for her victim. ‘Why, you’re his lawyer 
yourself!” they all shouted, and she paid her forfeit with 
good grace but in confusion. 

After every one in the circle had been caught in some 
one of these ways, a judge was chosen, and the forfeits 
redeemed. “Quite a drill in legal acuteness,” they all 
voted the game as they disbanded. 


Here and Elsewhere 


We have all been hearing a great deal lately of the 
possibility of war between the United States and Chili. 
I wonder how much we know about this southern country. 
How many of us know that the coast line of Chili is 3,000 
miles in length—that is, that it has a coast line longer than 
the distance from New York to Queenstown, and only 200 
miles less than the distance between New York and San 
Francisco? As most of the talk of war has been about 
the navy, and we have heard a great deal about the Navy 
Department in Washington putting our war vessels in 
order and manning them, it would seem that these vessels 
would be necessary if we are to attack so large a country ; 
but Chili, as you will discover if you look at the map, is 
only large one way. ‘The widest strip of country in Chili 
is only 175 miles; that is, it is only 175 miles from the 
coast line to the extreme eastern limit of the country, and 
this is in the northern part of the Republic. Valparaiso is 
the principal seaport. The coast line of Chili is rugged 
and bold. Much of the country is barren; its richest part 
is between Iquique and Valparaiso. 


A year ago the German Government sent over to this 
country some officials of the Post-office of Berlin to study 
the railway mail service of the United States. Their 
report was so favorable that the German Government has 
sent orders to this country for the making of postal cars 
modeled after those on the Chicago, St. Paul, and Mil- 
waukee road. Two cars have been finished, and for a 
week or two have been on exhibition in Milwaukee. The 
cars are twelve feet in length, which is only one-sixth of 
the size of the standard cars. They are fitted with steam 
heat, electric light, automatic brakes and signals, and a 
complete outfit for the transaction of business—mail 
pouches, racks, letter-throwing devices, etc. 


A most curious accident recently happened on one of 
the Pennsylvania railroads. For weeks the men employed 
at Chester, Pennsylvania, have been working night and 
day to fill a contract with the Bessemer Steel Works. 
Among the pieces of machinery cast was a steel plunger 
weighing 17,500 pounds. This was shipped on two plat- 
form cars. When the cars reached their destination at 
Bessemer, the several castings were removed to the works, 
and the men began putting the castings together, when it 
was discovered that the plunger which had been shipped 
at Chester was missing. The .foreman at Bessemer tele- 
graphed that no plunger had been shipped. ‘The foreman 
at Chester replied that it had been, and sent the papers 
to prove it. The plunger was the connecting link in the 
most important part of the steel works, and nothing could 
be done until it was in place. Its value was $15,000, but 
this was small in comparison with the loss of time which 
must result if the plunger could not be found. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad officials were notified of the loss, and at 
once began attempting to find the missing plunger. The 
accident was so curious that no solution could be offered. 
The railway company finally concluded that somewhere 
between Chester and Bessemer, in rounding a curve near 
a stream, the plunger had rolled off the platform cars and 
sunk in the water. But how this could happen without 
displacing the earth on the edge of the stream, or showing 
in some way what had occurred, was a mystery. To add 
to the mystery, on the same platform cars was the cylinder, 
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which reached its destination in safety. The missing 
plunger was sixteen feet long, twenty-four inches in diam- 
eter, and had a flange of thirty inches. Last week 
the casting was found in the bottom of the Susquehanna 
River at Columbia. 


In the transfer of freight, two important features are 
always considered—safety and economy. A scheme has 
now been proposed for moving through the Canadian 
canals vessels of twenty-eight feet draught. The proposi- 
tion is to sink under the vessel steel pontoons, It is said 
that it would cost $5,000 to put this scheme in operation, 
but the deepening of the canals would cost many millions 
of dollars. 


Mexico is fast becoming a coffee-producing country, 
and, if the present mercantile conditions continue, bids fair 
to become a very rich country. It is said that coffee can 
be produced in Mexico at seven cents a pound, but that 
the demand is so far ahead of the supply that it is sold on 
the plantations at twenty cents per pound. In addition 
to this, recent explorations in the district of Sonora have 
revealed enormous coal deposits. Another agricultural in- 
dustry in Mexico has been the planting of orange trees. 
This has been done by a syndicate of orange-growers from 
California, who last year set out over 3,000 trees. 


Recent experiments in California have been made in 
manufacturing sugar from the sap of sugar pine trees. 
This sugar is said to be exceptionally fine. 


The Americans may certainly claim to be lovers of 
flowers. It is said that last year there was expended in 
this country fourteen millions of dollars on flowers. 


& 
Sunday Afternoon 


The New Covenant’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Jeremiah has well been called the “ weeping prophet.” 
Of his character and its lesson to us I shall have something 
to sayinalaterpaper. Here it must suffice to say that he 
lived in the darkest times of Israel’s history. He saw the 
clouds gathering about his nation; he saw corruption 
eating out the heart of it; he saw it threatened by intesti- 
nal degradation and foreign foes, and in the latter he saw 
the punishment of God, inflicted because of the sins 
involved in that degradation. In our present prophecy a 
gleam of sunshine breaks through the clouds. It is, as 
it were, for but a moment, and his hope for the future lies 
not in anything which he sees in Israel or its circum- 
stances, but in a God who will not suffer righteousness 
and truth to perish from the earth. 

It is well to restate what I have stated before, that 
prophecy is not /oretelling, but forthtelling ; that we are to 
look in it, not for predictions verified by history—though 
these undoubtedly occur in prophecy—but for the state- 
ment of great fundamental spiritual truth, and for that dis- 
closure of the future which comes with and from a per- 
ception of the eternal principles which survive all untoward 
and adverse circumstances. ‘‘ Again and again,” says T. 
K. Cheyne, “the expositor is obliged by the force of truth 
to state facts which conclusively demonstrate that it is not 
fate that presides over prophecy, nor does fatality follow it. 
Prophecy is simply the declaration and illustration of the 
principles of divine government, sometimes in the past, 
sometimes in the present, sometimes in the future.” 

The fundamental principle involved in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah set for our study this morning concerns the 
essential nature of religion. It is an interior life, never a 
mere outward conformity. In the ordinary spiritual evolu- 
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tion, religion follows morality, as in the spiritual evolution 
of the race the Gospel follows the law. The culmination 
and climax of character is not reached until the law is 
written in the heart of man, and righteousness proceeds 
from within outward. 

The first and lowest moral state is that of lawlessness. 
It is disregard of law. The man is a child of wrath—not 
of God’s wrath, but of his own ill-regulated passions and 
impulses ; a child of disobedience, his life flowing from 
within, but from a soul unregulated and unrestrained, like 
a watch which keeps bad time. The hands go wrong 
because the works are wrong. Next he perceives that 
there is a moral law external to him, a law to which he is 
subject, and to which he ought to subject himself, and, 
from motives of interest or fear—fear of external conse- 
quences in inflicted penalty, or fear of inward consequences 
in remorse of soul—he endeavors by resolute force of will 
to conform his life and conduct more or less to this out- 
ward standard or law, and there begins in him that con- 
flict which Paul has so graphically described in the second 
chapter of Romans. If in a measure he succeeds in con- 
forming to this law, he is what we call a “ moral man.” 


But this is surely not the perfection of human character, 
neither does it bring peace to the human soul. The man 
who lives under his conscience lives under a taskmaster, 
and a taskmaster who grows more exacting the better the 
obedience paid to him. The issue of such a life in the 
man who never gets beyond it is the outcry with which the 
seventh chapter of Romans comes to its close: “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” Such a life is like that of the watch 
which we have mentioned, whose hands keep incorrect 
time because the works are out of order, and which has 
constantly to be set forward or backward by the owner, 
who continually compares it with some external standard. 


Yet this is that experience to which this sometimes con- 
ducts, and for which it always should prepare—the experi- 
ence of one in whom the promise of Jeremiah is fulfilled. 
“T will put my law in their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts.” The will, the impulses and desires 
which lie back of the will, the sub-conscious man lying back 
of all conscious desires, undergoes a change. The man is 
born again ; he is a new creation ; he pleases to do right, 
and therefore he does what he pleases. He walks with the 
liberty wherewith the Son of God is free. He is no longer 
a moral man, coercing himself to do the things which con- 
science dictates; he is a religious man, doing voluntarily 
and naturally what his new impulses prompt him to do. 
His conduct flows, by the law of its own being, in a pure 
and holy stream, because his life has become pure and 
holy. 

Only as the character is thus in its inmost springs and 
motives transformed, does the man truly become ideally a 
moral man. “ Morality,’’ says James Martineau, “ is inter- 
nal; the moral law, we may say, has to be expressed in 
the form Be this, not in the form Do this.”’ And he quotes 
other eminent teachers of ethics to the same effect. Thus 
Herbert Spencer: “ Thoughts and feelings are referred to 
when we speak of any one’s deed with praise or blame; 
not those outer manifestations which reveal the thoughts 
and feelings.” And Mr, F. H. Bradley: “ Morality has 
not to do immediately with the outer results of the will ; 
acts, so far as they spring from a good will, are good.” 

And the result of this life is a new and spiritual percep- 
tion. When men live righteousness, they know truth; 
when in the inmost heart of a man the law has been 
written, and, from being an external standard to which he 
is endeavoring to conform, it has become the law of his 
own nature, as gravitation is the law of the planetary sys- 
tem, then he needs no more to be taught by an external 
authority. His spiritual vision is clear, and he knows the 
word, and walks in the light as God is in the light. 
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To this the patience and long-suffering of God will 
bring his children at the last. Heaven and earth may 
pass away, but the word of the Christ shall not pass away. 
Though sun and moon and stars were to depart, the Israel 
of God, who have the law, not written on tables of stone, 
carried in an ark, but written on the heart, shall be 
brought forth out of the world’s travail-pain, and shall 
shine with the immortal glory of God himself dwelling 
within them. 


The Christian Motive to Repentance 


By the Rev. George A. Gordon’ 


From that time began Jesus to preach, and to say, Repent ; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.—Matt. iv., 17. 

How radical the preaching of Jesus was, how funda- 
mental the questions with which he busied himself! He 
did not spend his strength upon the needs of an hour. 
He addressed himself to the enduring necessities of the 
human heart. He,comprehended, not simply a few men, 
but the soul of humanity. 

Here is one secret of his greatness. He held within 
the compass of his sympathies, with perfect distinctness, 
the abiding needs of the spirit of man, and matched them 
with immortal satisfactions. As described in the Gospels, 
Jesus is everywhere so tender, so considerate of the least 
detail of an unselfish life, so overflowing with sympathy 
for the most insignificant of men, that we are apt to forget 
how vast the circle was in which his mind moved. His 
perfect mastery of the human heart, his easy comprehen- 
sion of its enduring necessities, his supreme hold upon 
truth, and his expression of that truth in forms of match- 
less grace and power—these are elements in the ministry 
of Jesus that we must never overlook. Ideas that include 
everything ; these ideas uttered with a fitness and force 
unparalleled—this is one great reason for Christ’s empire 
over the minds of men. 

Ideas are not enough. There have been many profound 
thinkers in the world. Many of them have failed of influ- 
ence through obscurity. Their dark pages remind us of 
Robert Hall’s remark about the works of John Owen—“a 
continent of mud.” On the other hand, style is not enough. 
As Carlyle says, “there are so many fine styles with 
nothing in them.” Ideas without utterance and utterance 
without ideas—are not these the plague of our souls? 
How welcome the Master is, with his insight and his utter- 
ance! As you look into a clear stream and see the forms 
of life moving there, so it is when you look into the words 
of Christ. In their transparent depths you see the won- 
derful truth and power of God. The aim of Christ’s 
preaching, as indicated in the text, was repentance, a 
change of mind. Achange of mind upon the fundamental 
questions of life; according to the text, this was what he 
was seeking. ‘The ideas by which he sought to produce 
this change of mind he presented under the form—“ The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” If we consider this 
phrase, we shall find how natural and powerful Christ’s 
method was. 

1. He offered them another and a heavenly Master. 
There are no neutrallives. No soul is masterless. Every 
man is under dominion of one kind or another. No man 
can be chiefly under the influence of both right and wrong. 
He may be wholly good or altogether bad. He may 
be partly good but mainly bad, or partly bad but 
chiefly good. These are the exclusive possibilities of 
the case. No man can acknowledge opposite masters. 
There may be eddies in the river, strong backward cur- 
rents; but the river cannot flow north and south at the 
same time. Neither can any man be masterless. If the 
Captain fails to steer the ship, the ship is not therefore 
unsteered. It is steered by winds and waves. If the soul 
is not guided by right ideas, it is not therefore unguided. 
The wild impulses from without and from within bear it on. 
In servitude to something it must be. This globe of ours 
is divided into land and water. Every terrestrial creature 
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is either on land orin water. The moral world has but two 
categories—right and wrong. A man may frequent both, 
like some amphibious creature ; but his home must be in 
one or the other. 

Christ knew all this. He saw men everywhere dominated 
by selfish dispositions. The Pharisee was the slave of 
his conceit, the publican of his extortion, the soldier of 
his brutality, the disciple of his unhallowed ambition. 
There was the man who came to Jesus by night. The op- 
pression that lay upon a whole class was thus acknowl- 
edged. A publican became one of his apostles. The 
dominion of evil in a whole class is again suggested. A 
centurion puts his whole trust in him. The burden of his 
former master is thus declared. The ambitious disciples 
learn to love. Through these examples we behold the 
servitude of the men to whom Christ preached. That old 
servitude of his people in Egypt must have been often in 
Jesus’s mind. ‘The taskmaster, the tale of bricks doubled, 
the poor slave compelled to make bricks without straw, 
the groaning of the people and their pathetic cry to Heaven, 
must have appeared often as an emblem of the servitude 
and suffering going on under his eyes. He comes to them 
in this condition. He invites them to an exchange of 
masters. He offers to replace the tyranny of evil disposi- 
tions by the reign of divine love. His first word to them 
was this: You are under the bitter rule of selfishness. 
Will you not give your souls to the sovereignty of love? 
Men stood before him then who had ceased to think of 
any other dominion than that of evil dispositions; men 
under the power of intemperance, avarice, and lust; men 
tormented by low rivalries and mad jealousies; men 
scourged into wrong by the lash of passion; men whose 
whole soul cried out at times under this appalling bondage. 
An exchange of masters must have been a significant 
thing to them. To promise to dethrone the diabolic and 
reinstate the divine over their souls—what an inducement 
this must have been to a change of mind upon the way of 
life! The same motive to this mighty mental change 
exists now. You recall Byron’s phrase descriptive of his 
own life—* Lord of himself, that heritage of woe!” Manya 
young soul imagines that permission to do as one pleases 
is the best thing in the world. Unrestricted freedom in 
desire and action—how alluring that is! There is no 
more frequent or more foolish mistake. There is a law 
for thought and feeling and conduct. Whoever ignores 
that rolls his life into confusion and misery. You hand a 
child some silk thread to wind. You tell the child to take it 
by one end and not by the other, and to wind with cau- 
tion and care. The child will not heed you, will do as it 
pleases, will wind the silk in a wayof its own. Very soon 
the thread is a tangled mass, utterly beyond its power to 
undo. In sore perplexity it stands, and infinitely relieved 
it is if a mother’s skill takes the case in hand. Ultimately 
every willful soul comes to this. If it winds the thread of 
life in defiance of moral judgment and God’s law, confusion 
will come. That way always leads into utter perplexity. 
Men who use life after that fashion come to their wits’ 
end. The tangled mass is too much for them. Self-will 
is a heritage of woe. God’s willalone is bliss. The power 
of life and death as respects children was lodged in the 
Roman father’s hand. We shudder at such a law. It has 
been long abolished, and we are glad. It was the reign of 
a human will where God alone is king. It was a fountain 
of cruelty and wretchedness. The same fountain sends 
forth its bitter waters to-day wherever in any home caprice 
sets aside the divine law of love. Take all the unhappy 
homes in this city, all the disappointed parents, all the dis- 
contented children, in all their collisions and mutually 
inflicted distress. Howreal and how terrible this anarchy 
is! Itisan epitome of the wrong and woe of the whole world. 
It comes from the domination of heartless selfishness. 
Christ proposes another master for all these homes—the 
supremacy of love. Think much of your rights and little 
of your duties; that is the maxim of the troubled home. 
Think much of your duties and little of your rights; that 
is the motto of the Christian household. Ye who have 
troubled homes, and long for the coming of the beautiful 
feet of peace, exchange masters. Let God’s love rule. If 
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you look at the discontent and agitation and suffering in 
the business world, and ask what they mean, the same 
answer comes. The strong are crushing the weak. Self- 
ishness is master. The dominating power is not love, but 
pitiless neglect. That terrible quaking of society in these 
days is a witness against its governing principle. If God 
ruled in the hearts of capitalist and laborer, there would be 
no strikes. Until he does there will be. To prevent 
untold calamities, let every man accept Christ as his 
master. We have no king but Cesar, said the Jews. It 
was true. They were under the domination of force, and 
not of reason. They were slaves of self-will, and not chil- 
dren of love and freedom. And so it came to pass, 
because they had no king but Cesar, that their name and 
their nation were swept away. ‘That is everywhere the 
inevitable issue of the dominion of mere power, of self- 
will. It disintegrates and destroys. The Christian mo- 
tive to repentance is in the unity and peace and perpetuity 
issuing from the reign of love. 

2. An ultimate end for human activity of infinite worth : 
that is another aspect of the Christian motive to repentance. 
Jesus found so many aimless lives. They were not motion- 
less. No human life is that. But there was no meaning 
in their motion. They were like driftwood in the vortex 
of some river. Round and round they went in the same 
endless circle. They were the sport of wheeling impulses. 
They were confined within the narrow and troubled cir- 
cumference of mere feeling. ‘ Why stand ye here all the 
day idle ?” are words from Christ’s parable of the laborers. 
The parable came to his lips as he looked upon aimless 
lives. He did not mean that these lives were stationary, 
but that their activity was without purpose and use. The 
stream flows on even if the farmer never dreams of turn- 
ing his mill with it; the wind sweeps the face of the deep 
even if no sail is raised to utilize it; the sunlight lies 
white and beautiful on the earth even if men do not know 
enough to work in it. And so, in the soul, power flows on ; 
the breath of desire is never lulled ; white opportunities of 
doing good lie all about it, even when it is destitute of 
aim. This aimlessness is wretchedness. Hence the in- 
vigorating joy of the command, “ Go work to-day in my 
vineyard.” How many all about us are suffering from pur- 
poseless lives! Life is not worth living to them, because 
it is not confronted by an end of infinite value. Oh, the 
weariness of standing in the market-place idle! Young 
men and young women without high aims—how zestless 
their existence is! They are tired doing nothing; they 
are exhausted standing idle. Even if the market-place be 
a palatial home, it is to them a desert. They need divine 
occupation. When the sunbeams leave their fiery home, 
they do not wander through space without aim. They 
move out against the night. They come straight to our 
shadowed world. Everywhere they break in upon the 
sleepers. They rouse men to their tasks. They bathe 
the earth and the sky in their bright life. The sunbeams’ 
celerity, ascendency, and joy—what a witness they are 
against aimless living! What an emblem of divinely 
employed powers! Christ would press our wandering 
souls into his definite and divine service. He sends us 
forth against error and wrong. He sets before us the 
needs of humanity. He bids us go as luminous messen- 
gers to a shadowed race. He would turn us into awaken- 
ing and inspiring powers. As God bids the sun rise and 
sweep whole systems clean of darkness, so Christ bids his 
disciples go. What a commission that is! How great 
was that hour when Grant received from Lincoln his com- 
mission as Lieutenant-General ; what a deep and solemn 
joy filled his heart! This is your need, unhappy soul! 
You are unhappy because you are non-commissioned of 
Christ. When Christ says, “ Repent,” he simply asks 
you to accept your great commission as the soldier of the 
Highest. 

Besides aimless, Christ found perverted, lives. This was 
in his mind when he said, “ Labor not for the meat that 
perisheth.” He recognized in these men industry enough, 
earnestness and enthusiasm enough. But it was misdi- 
rected, and therefore doomed to disappointment. Here 
his words strike us. How much industry and energy are 
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represented in this house to-day, how much thought and 
anxiety, how much passionate desire! But it is so largely 
perverted. It is not that it is material. It is perverted 
because the spiritual is left out. Industry is a telescope 
pointed to the moral heavens. The man who thinks only 
of gain as he works is confining his vision to the telescope. 
Look up through it! Sweep God’s radiant sky with it! 
Behold the shining order of your Maker, and His eternal 
industry of love. The industry and energy of the world 
are indeed marvelous. But they are devoted to ends that 
are unworthy of them. It is like firing a cannon to kill 
an insect. It is like a fox-hunt, the silliest and most bar- 
baric of amusements. So manystrong men mounted upon 
noble horses, running at break-neck speed, clearing fences 
and ditches with such trained powers, laughing at risks and 
dashing on in eager and passionate pursuit—all for what? 
All for the tail of a fox. What ridiculous inequality be- 
tween the means and the end! The sport is bearable, but 
when the fox-hunt becomes the life-hunt, it is sad indeed. 
Physical powers used for display, gifts of person employed 
to gratify self-esteem and excite jealousy, reason devoted to 
mere material gain, the social sympathies used as means of 
self-advancement, the sovereign will used to pilot the ship 
with its costly cargo into its own harbor, the glory of love 
sacrificed to lust—this is the fox-hunt over again, but with 
sadder issues. It is a profane devotion, a waste of being 
that is an unutterable disgrace! Between the gentlemen 
of England mounted for a fox-hunt, and the gentlemen of 
England, with their Queen at their head, mounted to meet 
the Spanish Armada—whata contrast! Between devotion 
of thought and love and power to the perishable, and the 
same devotion to the imperishable—what a distance! It 
is the distance between Judas’s suicide and Christ’s death 
for the world. Despair, that is ever the outcome of a 
wasted life. Immortal joys, looming up like mountains 
behind sorrow’s horizon—that is ever the satisfaction of a 
life devoted to ends of infinite worth. : 

3. An infinite good for the soul: that is still another 
view of the Christian motive to repentance. ‘There is the 
good of appetite alone. There is the good of desire alone. 
There is the good of the whole nature. A vicious man’s 
good is supremely of the appetites. It is a good taken 
under the protest of the higher powers. It is brief in its 
duration, and gives place to terrible evils. The drunkard’s 
carousal is indulged in under moral protest. It lasts but 
a few hours. It is avenged by stinging self-reproach. 
That good is counterfeit. 

There is the good of desire—knowledge, fame, power, 
friendship. If God be ignored, he that increaseth knowl- 
edge increaseth sorrow. Ecclesiastes, Faust, Paracelsus, 
are classic examples of the fatuity of mere knowledge as 
the final good. ‘he familiar story of Newton, at the summit 
of his greatness, feeling himself but a child playing with 
the pebbles on the beach while the undiscovered ocean of 
truth lies beyond him, shows how disappointing and crush- 
ing mere intellectual ambitions are sure to become. It is 
no better with fame. Byron awoke one morning and found 
himself the most famous, and perhaps the least satisfied, 
man in all England. It is the same with power. As a 
good, it makes its devotee unscrupulous. ‘That is the 
tragedy of Macbeth—power as good, and crime as 
means, and dust and ashes as final result. Friendship— 
this is the noblest earthly good. Indéed, it cannot be 
separated from the ideal good. Just as the action of the 
lungs is unconscious and yet brings into blood and brain 
the virtue of the boundless sky, so pure friendship is a 
sort of organ-of spiritual respiration. It expels what is 
evil in each of the friends. It inhales power from the 
encompassing life of God. It feeds itself from the fullness 
of Infinite Love. 

Friendship, with its instinctive appropriations of the 
divine, and its consequent growth in sweetness and range, 
leads to the appreciation of Christ. - Christ, as the Infinite 
Good, is realized through the whole life of man. Christianity 
means more and better life through all our powers. Take 
it in the case of appetite. No man ever took his food 
with a zest equal to that of Jesus. When he broke the 
bread, his whole nature gave thanks. So with his dis- 
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ciples. He was ever known to them in the breaking of 
bread. After they were filled with his spirit they did eat 
their food with gladness. The care of God, the love of 
Christ, came through this bodily want and its gratification. 
This is what Whittier means when he rejoices over the 
fact that God makes “the springs of time and sense 
sweet with eternal good.” Look at it in the sphere of 
-intellect. Many times over did Christ multiply the intel- 
lectual power of his apostles. This has been the constant 
Christian experience: The entrance of thy word giveth 
light ; it giveth understanding to the simple. If Dante 
had not been a Christian, he could not have sung as he 
did, nor Milton, nor Browning, nor Tennyson. Let knowl- 
edge grow to more and more. Insight ever on the 
increase—that is the gift of Christ. 

So through love. Interests in all high things, deep and 
deathless longings for the ideal beauty, enthusiasms for 
humanity, affections that girdle the globe and present it 
in prayer every morning for God’s benediction; a heart 
whose emotions beat round the mental powers as the ocean 

‘beats round the land, bringing wealth from far and gems 
from its own depths, rising into vast clouds to descend 
upon it in rejuvenating showers—these are hints at the 
realization of Christ through love. Vindictive John became 
the apostle of love. So Christ entered his life. In the 
same way Christ realizes himself in will. Patience, 
what does it mean? Enduring power. There is the 
patience of Christ. His Father was to him the Infinite 
Good ; and when the joys of intellect and feeling were 
temporarily absent, there remained the sublime joy of 
obedience. Not my will, but thine, be done; then the 
Infinite Good was realized in Christ’s will. Take the sick. 
Is there an Infinite Good for them? It comes not through 
appetite; food is a distress. It comes not through 
intellect ; they are too weary to think. It comes not through 
ecstatic emotions ; their vitality is too low for that. Still 
there is an Infinite Good for them. It comes through 
simple enduring strength. Christ is there. Sometimes 
it is simply waiting ; waiting for health, waiting for better 
things, waiting for God’s will. Again, it is resignation— 
quietly accepting the sad fact. Yet again, it is reconcilia- 
tion to this fact and living in deep and boundless peace. 
Look at a Christian like Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. 
In him you see this progressive realization of Christ. 
Carlyle sits at his table and calls him St. Thomas, so truly 
was the material side of Erskine’s life an inlet for the 
divine. He writes charming and illuminating books. Christ 
sweetens his soul through intellect. His heart is full of 
glorious loves, burning there in eternal brightness. The 
King in his beauty walks before him. ‘The beauty of the 
Lord his God is upon him. Then comes the end, and the 
way to it is through years of weakness and suffering. Is this 
fine spirit destitute of good now? Patience, that is his 
privilege. Through victorious patience Christ abides in his 
soul, 

A true master in place of a tyrant, a true end instead of 
no end or a bad one, a real good for a mere illusion—such 
was the offer that Jesus made to those who heard him so 
long ago. It was in view of this presentation of truth that 
he called for a complete and permanent mental change. 
Repent; that is, take Christ as Master, as final end, as 
absolute good. ‘That was his gospel then, that is his gos- 
pel today. Here isa summer home. One window looks 
into the east, another into the west, and two confront the 
south. In the morning the sun comes in chiefly at 
the east window; that is Christ coming to your child 
through its lower wants. At noon the sun comes in mainly 
at the two windows fronting south; that is Christ as he 
comes into the life of Christian youth through knowledge 
and love. In the evening the sun comes in supremely 
through the west window ; that is Christ as he comes in 
mild and immortal splendor into the heart of age. Christ, 
like the sun, comes in all the time, through all our powers ; 
but now it is through sense, again it is through knowledge 
and love, yet again it is through kingly patience. Life is 
satisfied only by the coming of Christ. To be Christ’s is 
to have the Infinite for our master, the Infinite for our 
goal, the Infinite for our good. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


God’s Promise of Forgiveness 


For the week beginning February 14, 1892. 
(Jer. xxxi., 34; Ps. xxxii., 1,2; 1 Johni., 9.) 

The loving heart of the Father has reached out with 
longing for all his children, everywhere, from the beginning 
even until now, and, through the “ Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,” all men may pe saved. Says 
Dr. McKenzie, in “ Christ Himself,” “ Law could be satis- 
fied with penalty, but not Love. It is not Law with 
which we have to do, but Love.” This attribute of God 
was manifested as soon as man faced a broken law which 
demanded full penalty. It is a love consistent with per- 
fect holiness, hence the crucified Redeemer. 

The Psalmist marks the effect of this love upon the 
hearts of men when he says, “ There is forgiveness with 
thee, that thou mayest be feared.” Love was enshrined 
in the law as it was proclaimed from Sinai, yet few looked 
forward to the Saviour that was to come, and when he 
came, men said, “ Who is this that even forgiveth sins? 
Who can forgive sins but one, even God?” thinking not 
of willingness but of power to forgive. But through know- 
ing that with the power is the willingness to forgive, and 
through taking God at his word, we come to have the true 
fear of the Lord. 

Psalmist and prophet bear witness to the fullness of 
God’s forgiveness: “* Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ;” 
“ Our God will abundantly pardon ;” “ Thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the sea;” “I have blotted 
out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, 
thy sins ;” “ Their sin will I remember no more.” And 
the Apostle takes up the refrain, “‘ The blood of Jesus his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

None are excluded: “ Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth ;” “ Through his name every one 
that believeth on him shall receive remission of sins.” 
And the voice of the Christ says, ‘‘ Him that cometh to 
me [ will in no wise cast out.’’ He not only pardons the 
sins of the past, but gives strength to resist present temp- 
tations. We not only receive mercy, but we find grace to 
help in time of need. 

The promise is conditioned. We must ask forgiveness 
in the name of Christ, for none other will avail. We must 
come with humility, confessing our sins. We must prove 
our repentance by forsaking our sins. 

If we have accepted pardon through Christ, we swdly 
ought, through him, to “ offer up a sacrifice of praise to God 
continually—that is, the fruit of lips which make confes- 
We ought also to heed his command 
concerning the * blood of the covenant which is shed for 
many unto remission of sins.” ‘ ‘This do in remembrance 
of me.” And still another duty is ours. Like the starving 
lepers in the Syrian camp, we should realize that this is a 
day of good tidings, and we do not well to hold our peace. 
The “ exceeding great and precious promises” are not for 
us alone, but for all men, and so many have never heard 
even one of them. “ Repentence and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name unto all the nations.” 
We have been forgiven much; we should love much. Let 
us prove our love by our efforts to make known God’s 
promise of forgiveness throughout the world. 

References: Num. xiv., 18-20; 2 Chron. vii., 14; Ps. 
xxxiv., 18—Ixxxvi., 5—ciii., 2, 3-12—cxxx., 3, 4; Isa. xl, 
1, 2—xliii., 25 ; Jer. xxxiii., 7, 8; Eze. xviii., 21-23 ; Mic. 
vii., 18, 19; Zech. xiii., 1; 1; Matt. xxvi., 27, 28; Mark 
ii., 6-11 ; Luke xi., 4—xv., 17—20—xix., 10—xxill., 34— 
xxiv., 47; John vi., 37; Acts ii, 21—v., 31—x., 43—xilil., 
38, 39; Heb. x., 16—17. 

Daily Readings : (1) Ex. xxxiv., 1-8; (2) Isa. i, 18- 
20; (3) Isa. lv., 6-11; (4) Ps. li, 1-17; (5) Luke vii, 
36-50; (6) Col. ii., 13- 15; (7) Jer. xxxi., 34; Ps. xxxii., 


1,2; 1 John 1, 9. 


Nothing can be too small or mean or trivial to 
form a part of a beantiful life. 


% 
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Religious News 


A Progressive Organization 


Five years ago there was organized in Brooklyn a Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Two rooms were hired in a 
public building, and before the close of the year the executive 
board was compelled to hire another room. The organization is 
unique in many ways, and the last annual meeting gave strong 
evidences not only of the growth of the organization, but of the 
growth in the intelligence of women generally. The member- 
ships are Life, Sustaining, Active, and Associate. The latter 
class is supposed to be composed of wage-earners, and the 
organization has now an associate membership of over 1,500. 
The Secretary’s report was remarkable in that it gave not only 
the nationalities but the various kinds of employment represented 
in this membership—over fifty. A most careful scientific study 
had been made, until now the Association is in possession of 
knowledge ‘which shows which trades are overcrowded, the 
average wages paid in each trade, the number of months or 
weeks in the year that represent the busy seasons, and the influ- 
ence of machinery in the discharge of manual laborers in each 
trade. When women work on these scientific lines, they no 
longer consider each individual as a case only, but see that in- 
dividual in her right relation to the community. Not only in 
this scientific study of economic conditions has this Association 
shown its wisdom, but in the careful provision for instruction 
for the members in all social grades. It was early discovered 
that many of those who held the relation of active membership 
to the Association had no more intelligence, and far less skill, 
than the associate members, and gradually classes are being 
formed to meet the need of this class, who by the eagerness with 
which they embrace those opportunities prove their intelligence ; 
these classes are paid for. A further step in intelligence is 
shown by the consolidation of the Working-Girls’ Home, which 
has been in existence a number of years, and now becomes 
merged in the work of the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Brooklyn, which well deserves its name, as the members 
are of every sect, and the greatest care is exercised on the part 
of the officials to prevent the agitation of any question that 
would disturb the religious convictions of any member. The 
constitution, the plan of work, the methods and system of work 
of this Young Women’s Christian Association recommend them- 
selves to every woman’s organization in the country. 


An Anglican Protest 


Another sign of “the theological restiveness of ultra-con- 
servatives,” which the “ Andover Review” discussed in its 
January number, appeared in the “ Declaration on the Truth of 
Holy Scripture” which was put forth in December over the 
signatures of thirty-eight clergymen of the Church of England. 
The nucleus of this paper, which is arranged in twelve proposi- 
tions, is a protestation that the Biblical records of the past and 
predictions of the future are throughout incontrovertible, and 
are to be believed on divine authority, “ independently of any 
human approval of the probability or possibility of their subject 
matter.” The state of mind which has called forth this decla- 
ration is described by the signers as “sorely distressed” at cur- 
rent impressions that the Scriptures are not worthy of unques- 
tioning belief, and the unsettling of faith thereby. They admit 
that “the synods of the Church have not yet spoken with 
authority to guide us in matters of such grave importance.” 
But they, “ deeply feeling the burden and shame of sitting still, 
can no longer forbear.” 

The names appended to this Declaration are for the most part 
unknown to the world. It is noteworthy simply as a sign of 
the disquiet and despair that some good men endure in view 
of changes which threaten the ground beneath their feet. 
Incapable of readjusting ancient theories to modern facts, 
dreading, yet powerless to resist, the work which a truth-seeking 
science and a candid criticism are carrying on, they deserve the 
compassionate charity of all who have faith in the guidance of 
the advance of Christian thought by the indwelling Spirit of 
God. Men who put themselves forward in this way to hold a 
breach which “the synods of the Church,” as they admit, 
have not thought it worth while to defend, must be sup- 
posed to be well aware of the contemptuous criticism which 
those invite who run before they are sent. This, indeed, has 
already begun to greet them. Archdeacon Farrar, in the 


‘“ Review of the Churches,” thinks that “nothing more merciful 
than a speedy oblivion” can fall upon their manifesto. 
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uncharitable may attribute their strange performance to a love 
of notoriety; but there is a conscientious, though blind, earnest- 
ness about it which indicates the martyr spirit, whose willing- 
ness to suffer shame is worthy of a better cause. 


Two Chicago Agencies for Good 


The first College Settlement in Chicago has acquired “a 
local habitation and a name.” Its local habitation has been 
established at 143 West Division Street, a part of the city 
densely packed with a population of working people, among 
whom foreign elements largely predominate. The name by 
which it is to be known is the Northwestern University Settle- 
ment Association. Although President H. W. Rogers, of the 
Northwestern University, is President of the Settlement Asso- 
ciation, and although many of the management and resident 
graduates belong to that institution, yet the Settlement is not 
directly connected with the Northwestern University, but 
designs to include within its working force representatives of 
any university in the Northwest, and hence its name. In its 
work it will be in close affiliation with the Chicago Society for 
University Extension, the Secretary of that society, Mr. Charles 
Zeublin, being the resident Secretary of the College Settlement. 
The scheme of work which has been outlined, and which is 
being carried into effect as fast as circumstances will permit, is 
similar to that followed by the London settlements. A reading- 
room will soon be opened. Classes are being formed for the 
study of English composition and literature, alyebra, geometry, 
shorthand, music, American history, political economy, domestic 
hygiene, penmanship, bookkeeping, chemistry, and electricity ; 
German, Norwegian, Swedish, and Latin will also be taught. 
The following societies will be organized: Young Men’s De- 
bating Society, Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club, and Social Science 
Club. Thursday evenings will be set apart for popular lectures 
and concerts in Evanston Hall. Friday evenings will be in 
charge of the Social Science Club; and Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures will be an interesting feature of the work. 

Behind this movement are a band of earnest, progressive 
men and women whé have “an understanding of the times,” 
and who, knowing what ought to be done for the uplifting of 
the unfortunate classes, have the heart to attempt the doing 
of it. 

Among the agencies that are doing a quiet and useful work, 
an honorable place must be given to the Citizens’ League; the 
special object of which is to secure the enforcement of the law 
which forbids the selling of intoxicating liquors to minors. 
The fourteenth annual meeting of that society was held in 
Central Music Hall on the 24th of January, and the report of 
Secretary E. D. Redington testified to the vigorous and success- 
ful way in which the agents had carried forward their work. 
During the past year 787 saloon-keepers were prosecuted for 
selling liquor to minors and drunkards, and for keeping dis- 
reputable houses. For these offenses they were mulcted in 
the sum of $11,566. The League is officered by well-known 
citizens who love the work, and who give their services without 
money and without price. Saloon-keepers fear the League, for 
they know that the men who compose it are not to be trifled 
with. Within the soft glove is the iron hand which holds the 
offender in a grip from which he finds it impossible to shake 
himself clear. That the society is doing something to lessen 
the evil against which it is directed is evident from the fact that 
the number of minors sent to the workhouse has gradually 
declined from 1,781 in 1877, to 117 in 1891, although during 
that period the population has increased 300 per cent. At the 
annual meeting Major McClaughry, Chief of Police, while 
expressing his heartiest sympathy with the work of the League, 
said : “ To any one who questions the propriety of a city official 
expressing his opinions on an occasion like this, 1 say that I con- 
sider it an honor for any official to aid in the redemption of the 
young from the power of liquor. In Joliet I used to receive 
the products of the saloon. The vast army of criminals have 
their characters formed before they are sixteen years of age. 
The average age of criminals is not over twenty-five years. From 
among the young their ranks are being constantly recruited. 
The importance of this work is therefore seen in its effect upon 
the future. Saloon-keepers who invoke the protection of the 
law ought to respect the law. The Citizens’ League, like the 
law itself, is for the punishment of evil-doers. It is doing a 
work which ought to commend it to all law-abiding and law- 
loving citizens, a work for the protection of American liberty, 
American institutions, and American independence.” Right, 
wise, and noble sentiments, worthy of the cause which they 
a and an honor to the man by whom they are 
uttered ! 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 
VII.—A Group of Schools 


By the Rev. 


Christian Socialism is said to be in the air, but it materializes 
here and there in pretty solid ways. Witness the Jersey City 
People’s Palace and the two Model Parish Houses described 
in recent numbers of The Christian Union. Another example 
is the group of Christian schools that crowns Armory Hill, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Central among these is the School for Christian Workers, 
which was established in 1885, for training Sunday-school su- 
perintendents, home, foreign, and Sunday-school mechanic and 
kindergarten missionaries. Women are admitted to all the 
courses. A two-year course has recently been added for those 
who cannot take the full one and devote their whole time to 
Christian work, but who wish to do more for Christ, whatever 
trade or calling they follow. A correspondence school for Sun- 
day superintendents already in the harness is projected, and a 
one-year course for college men has also been added. 

This institution owns a fine four-story brick building, with 
recitation-rooms, a gymnasium and fifty dormitory rooms, and 
an addition is being added with thirty more rooms. It leases to 
the now distinct but closely related International Y.M.C. A. Train- 
ing-School the space and facilities it needs, although the latter 
will before long, it is hoped, have suitable accommodations on a 
beautiful tract of thirty acres, distant a twelve minutes’ walk, 
which it already owns. The courses of study include Evidences 
of Christianity, Bible and Church history, systematic Bible 
truth, exegesis, ethics, logic, physiology, vocal music, and elo- 
cution; the history, organization, and methods of Sunday-school 
work ; the work of the pastor’s assistant; history and methods of 
missionary work, and also lecture courses by eminent men 
throughout the year. Those whom it has trained are working 
on the frontier as well as in cities, helping to solve the mission- 
ary problems of the day. Calls have come from foreign coun- 
tries for mechanic and kindergarten missionaries, and the school 
hopes soon to send some. It has eight seniors and thirty jun- 
iors, with bright prospects for much larger classes next year. It 
is strictly interdenominational, the leading evangelical denomi- 
nations being represented in its trustees. 

The International Y. M. C. A. Training-School was organ- 
ized at the same time with the School for Christian Workers, and 
as a part of it, but, as the enterprise developed and the number 
of students increased, it was seen that a specially adapted build- 
ing would soon be needed, and, by the advice of deading Y. M. 
C..A. men throughout the country, it was separately incorpora- 
tedin 1890. At the World’s Convention in Stockholm, Sweden, 
its work was highly commended. Its aim is to thoroughly 
educate and equip general secretaries, physical directors, and 
other paid officers of Y. M. C. Associations. As this is the 
first school of this character, young men have been drawn to 
it from all parts of the United States and Canada, as well as 
some from Ireland, Norway, Sweden, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Japan. 

Its general course is much the same as that of the School 
for Christian Workers, and in this course the students of both 
schools attend the same classes and lectures. Besides this, 
there is, for those who are fitting to become general secretaries, 
special training in the history, organization, and methods of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; and in this department 
there is also a correspondence course for those who are not 
able to attend in person. In the physical department the 
instruction is more scientific, being intended to train physical 
directors who will be able to make a careful and accurate 
diagnosis of the physical condition of young men who come 
under their care. Some of the subjects taken up are animal 
mechanics, physiology, hygiene, personal purity, massage, first 
aid to the injured, physical examination, sphygmography,,instan- 
taneous photography of athletic work, gymnastic therapeutics, 
and anthropometry. Besides this there are eighty lessons, sub- 
stantially the same as those given to secretaries, on the plans 
and organization of the Y. M. C. A., with the systematic study 
of the best literature on physical education. Students in both 
these schools have regular and thorough gymnasium practice 
that aims at physical development rather than at record-break- 
ing. 

etic. there is a post-graduate course and a correspondence 
course for men already in the work. In both departments of 
this Y. M. C. A. training-school there are: In the secretarial 
department, two years’ course, 25; correspondence school, 14; 
physical department, regular course, 16; post-graduates, 3; 
correspondence school, 8. 


S. W. Powell 


The French Protestant College is a promising institution 
whose aim is the education under Protestant influences of 
French-speaking young men and women. It is well known that 
there is a very large French migration from Canada into New 
England. As many of these people have become disaffected 
towards the Roman Catholic Church, they desire to have their 
children trained. under other influences, and welcome the estab- 
lishment of a school where their sons—and in the near future 
their daughters—can get a thorough Christian education. It 
was started at Lowell, has a charter under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, and has a Corporation and Board of Directors chosen 
from representative men in the leading evangelical denomina- 
tions. It was for various reasons moved to Springfield, and 
now has two buildings and ample grounds about a mile and a 
half from the center of the town and a half-mile from the 
School for Christian Workers. Its students who intend to 
become missionaries and preachers among their own people, as 
many of them do, will have opportunities to take special studies 
in the Bible and methods of Christian work at the School for 
Christian Workers. When we consider how influential a factor, 
especially in manufacturing towns, this French population is 
becoming, we can see that the College occupies a very promi- 
nent position and can do much to help solve perplexing socio- 
logical questions arising from the presence of these people 
speaking a foreign language, and aggregated in a way to make 
their power for good or evil most efficient. 

The Christian Industrial and Technical School was chartered 
in 1887 for the purpose, first, of giving to boys and girls an edu- 
cation in the trades by a three years’ course of study and shop 
practice; and then to those who wish to become mechanical and 
electrical engineers a further course of three years for the spe- 
cial technical knowledge required in these professions. It aims 
to give this instruction under the most favorable circumstances, 
and to be sure that the moral and religious atmosphere of the 
shops and recitation-rooms should be of the best; that there 
might be sent out into active life a body of young men and 
women not only thoroughly equipped intellectually and skilled 
in manual labor, but also of high moral character, that they 
might elevate their fellows working in the various trades. The 
work of this school begins with a model kindergarten, with 
normal work under an experienced instructor. Those students 
who have graduated at the grammar school and wish to take a 
three years’ scientific course in the high school are enabled to 
carry on simultaneously three hours of daily work in the machin- 
ists’ and other shops of the Industrial School. At the end of 
these three years men will have a thorough foundation for the 
engineering study and practice of the next three years. 

This school owns a fine plant located at about the center of 
this group of schools, consisting of a large brick building, three 
stories high, with a four-story L, and detached boiler and engine 
room, covering 23,000 square feet of floor space, and having 
64,000 square feet of land around it. 

The plan of the school is to bring into its plant some concern 
already doing a paying business along the line of the trade it 
desires to teach, and then place the students under the care of 
this manufacturing concern, with a competent superintendent to 
direct their instruction. The school was very fortunate in secur- 
ing for its instruction in the machinist’s trade the |¢lectron Manu- 
facturing Company, lately of Brooklyn, N. Y., which makes dyna- 
mos, motors, and other electrical appliances. 

A course of three years has been carefully laid out which 
would enable the boys to learn the machinist’s trade thoroughly 
in its branches of bench work, filing, chipping, preparing work 
for lathes, tapping, reaming, etc., drilling with speed lathe (up- 
right and horizontal), and also with engine lathe, the care of 
lathe and turning tools, squaring up, the proper and maxi- 
mum speed for cutting metals, and turning to ‘exact size ; black- 
smithing, tool-making, work in the engine and boiler room, and 
in the winding and insulating departments. A thorough course in 
mechanical drawing is given under the expert draughtsman of the 
Electron Company; and then the boys learn the relation be- 
tween the drawing and the practical working out of what they 
have drawn, since they work in the shops upon these designs. 

There is also a stone-yard upon the premises, where those who 
wish to learn the stone-cutter’s trade can do so; and it is the 
purpose of the management to erect other buildings and intro- 
duce other trades upon the same basis as soon as the funds can 
be obtained ; and as soon as possible there will be cooking, dress- 
making, and other departments established in the Industrial 
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School to fit young women for the many opportunities which are 
now open to them throughout the country. 

There was also a night-school started last year, in which brick- 
laying, stone-cutting, and carpentry were successfully taught. 
A new building for this was erected this year. Those young 
women who wish to become kindergarten missionaries can take 
the normal kindergarten course, and also learn a trade in the 
Industrial and Technical School. Young men in the French 
Protestant College can also learn a trade by attending the even- 
ing classes. 

Each of this group of schools is distinct as a corporation, and 
has a distinct work, yet all are closely affiliated and mutually 
helpful. They are sending out into the trades and professions 
thoroughly educated, practical, and Christian young men and 
women. Their solid growth, their business push, the confidence 
in them entertained by the best and most influential men of the 
region, all indicate that much greater things may be expected in 
time to come. 

To the Rev. David Allen Reed is due in a great degree the 
origin of these schools and their marked success. He has 
recently resigned his presidency of the Y. M. C. A. Training- 
School, but will retain his work as a Bible teacher in its course. 
He will remain in the presidency of the Industrial School, and 
that for training Christian workers. 


A New A.M. A. School in Florida 
By the Rev. Stanley E. Lathrop 


Until last year there was no high-grade school of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association within the bounds of Florida, except 
one which existed for a time at Jacksonville, and was afterward 
turned over to the city school board, as several similar schcols 
were in other cities. For years there has been a demand for 
a missionary school in Florida, and the demand is now met. 
A benevolent Massachusetts gentleman gave five thousand 
dollars toward this project, and there were several bids from 
different towns for the location. This was finally fixed at 
Orange Park, in Clay County, on the River St. John’s, fourteen 
miles south of Jacksonville. This is a pleasant little town, com- 
posed mostly of people from the Northern States, engaged in the 
orange culture and the raising of vegetables, with a good hotel 
recently built. It is on the Jacksonville, Tampa, and Key West 
Railroad, thus having the advantage of both railroad and steam- 
boat communication. The people donated an eligible site for 
the school, containing quite an orchard of orange and peach trees. 
An artesian well was bored on the grounds, which supplies the 
school and the neighborhood with good water, which can aiso 
be utilized for water-power with light machinery. Three hand- 
some school buildings of wood were completed last fall, all the 
improvements costing between $25,000 and $30,000. In the 
center stands the main building of three stories, with a comfort- 
able chapel in the upper story, and recitation-rooms of various 
sizes in the first and second stories. This building is christened 
“ Hildreth Hall,” in honor of the generous Massachusetts donor. 
On the right stands the Girls’ Hall, a pleasant three-story 
building for dormitories, with the kitchen and dining-room in 
the rear. On the left of Hildreth Hall is the Boys’ Dormitory, 
another three-story building, for the use of the boys. 

Last October the school was opened, with Professor A. W. 
Farnham as the Principal, having several competent assistants. 
Professor Farnham is a graduate of the Oswego Normal 
School, with a long and successful experience in schools North 
and South. Inthe A. M. A. schools he has had exceptional 
success, as Principal of the Normal Department in Atlanta 
University, the Avery School in Charleston, S. C., and the 
Burrell School in Selma, Ala. He is well known in his native 
State of New York as a teacher of ripe judgment, progress- 
ive and successful in all things. Among the assistants also are 
several ladies of long and prosperous career as teachers. There 
is an Industrial Department in charge of Mr. McKibban, a 
competent mechanic, where the boys are taught the use of car- 
penters’ tools, and in fact built the two-story workshop them- 
selves. 

Already there are seventy-six pupils ‘enrolled, representing 
half a dozen different States. The boarding accommodations 
are almost filled to the limit, and there will undoubtedly be need 
of more accommodations for another year. On January 11, 
1892, there were held dedication exercises of peculiar interest. 

The school is to make a specialty of normal and industrial 
training. In the industrial line, besides carpentry, there are 
taught sewing, cooking, and other branches. A most auspi- 
cious beginning has been made, and all congratulate the A. M. A. 
and its faithful workers. 
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Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge ( Mass.) 
First Church, has just celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
its pastor. 

—The thirty-ninth anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the City of New York was held in Association 
Hall on Friday evening of last week. Among the speakers 
were the Rev. William S. Rainsford, D.D., and the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

—It is reported that it is under discussion to consolidate 
three, and possibly four, Methodist Episcopal churches of this 
city. The churches concerned in this movement are St. Paul’s, 
formerly situated at Twenty-second Street and Fourth Avenue ; 
the Forty-third Street Church; St. Luke’s Church, Forty-first 
Street, and St. John’s, in Fifty-third Street. 

—In 1878 the State Church of Russia numbered 58,111,135 
members, with over 50,000 churches and chapels, 89,182 secular . 
clergy, 6,402 monks, and 4,437 nuns. The proportionate num- 
ber of monks and nuns is very small when compared with the 
Roman Catholic Church. All the parish priests are required to 
be married. The dissenters in Russia number over 1 5,000,000. 

—A Philadelphia correspondent writes: “At the com- 
munion service January 24, Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
of which the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., is pastor, 
sixty-nine persons were received into the church—thirty- 
seven men and thirty-two women—making a total of more than 
nine hundred received during the pastorate of less than two 
years, one special feature of all the other additions being that at 
least one-half the number were men. Dr. Chapman’s work has 
been specially among men. The Sunday evening services are 
remarkable not only for attendance being greater than the seating 
capacity of the church, but also because of the fact that more 
men than women are present very often. The great Sunday- 
school of which the Hon. John Wanamaker is the Superintend- 
ent is in the best possible spiritual condition.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Albert S. Newton was installed as pastor of the Rochester Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 27. 

—H. P. Dewey, pastor of the South Church of Concord, N. H., declines a cal) 
to the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, III. 

—Rowland D. Howard, Secretary of the American Peace Association, died 
in Rome, Italy, on January 25, at the age of fifty-seven ; he had held pastorates 
in Harpswell and Farmington, Me., Princeton, Ill., Orange, N. J., and Rock- 
port, Mass., but of late years had devoted his energies entirely to the interests 
of international peace and arbitration. 

—Walter Rice*recently of Cambridge, Mass., accepts a call to Agawam. 

—J. H. Reid accepts a call from the Ferry Street Church of New Haven, 
Conn. 

—Allen Shanton, of Shelby, Mich., accepts a call to Kent, O. 

—G. H. Grannis accepts a call to the Duncan Avenue Church of Chicago, III. 

—P. B. Fisk, of Morrisville, Vt., has resigned. 

—A. D. Fuller was ordained at Norwalk, Fla., on December 30. 

—E. N. Andrews, of Hartford, Wis., has resigned. 

—F., C. Emerson, of Madison, Minn., has resigned. 

—E. J. Walcon accepts a call to Browntown and Stewart, Minn. 

—W. H. Klose, of Bellevue, Ia., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 


—\V. E. Williamson has become pastor of the church in Petersburg, I]. 

—J.L. Caldwell has become assistant pastor of the First Church of New 
Orleans, La. 

—Addison Kingsbury died at Marietta, O., on January 25, at the age of 
ninety-two. 

—F. E. Smith has become pastor of the Second Church of New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

—A. H. Trick was installed as pastor of the Second Church, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.. on January 17. 

—L. A. Oates accepts a call to Delaware City, Del. 

—5. B. Alderson has received a call from the First Church of Topeka, Kan. 

EPISCOPAL 

—George Fisher has accepted the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Ashfield, 
Mass. 

—A.5. Ashley has become assistant at the Church of the Epiphany, N. Y. 

—P. LeB. Cross has become pastor of the Church of the Incarnation, Lynn, 
Mass. 

—B. T. Howell has accepted an election as rector of Christ Church, War- 
wick, N. Y. 

—T. J. Danner accepts the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Fitchburg, Pa. 

OTHEK CHURCHES 

—James B. Stonesifer, of Schellsburg, Pa., accepts a call to the Reformed 
church of Winchester, Va. 

—Leonidas Rosser, for fifty years a prominent Virginia Methodist preacher, 
and at one time editor of the Richmond “Christian Advocate,” died at Ash- 
land, Va., at the age of seventy-eight. 

—John Dewitt has withdrawn his resignation as Professor of Exegesis and 
New Testament Theology in the Dutch Reformed Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick, N, J. 

—F. M. North has received a call to the South Street Methodist Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J. F. Aldion has been installed pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Fitchburg, Mass. | 
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Books and Authors 


Studies in Chaucer’ 


The appearance of a scholarly study of Chaucer’s life, 
works, and art, with attention both to the technical and to 
the literary considerations, is an event of significance. 
Chaucer is the first English writer whose works interest in 
equal measure the student of literature and the student of 
language. Before him in point of time came certain 
undoubtedly enduring literary monuments. In the early 
period we have the “ Béowulf,” the Saxon war-songs and 
worship-poems, and the splendid prose of Wulfstan. 
Much later we have the simple religious verse of Orm and 
Gower, the allegorical Visions of Langland, the delightful 
“ Handlyng Synne,” the blended history and fable of 
Layamon, the war-romances of the heroes of the age of 
chivalry, and the realistic presentations of the religious 
drama. But the greatest of these works, the splendid 
epic story of the deeds of Béowulf, which as a literary work 
is superior to anything from Chaucer’s pen, is walled off 
from most men by a barrier of language, and is accessible 
to the majority of readers only in translation. The later 
works, with the possible exception of the Metrical 
Romances and the “ Piers Plowman,” have but secondary 
attractiveness for the lovers of literary values, and special- 
ist students separate as they work upon them. Chaucer 
unites these workers. If the young student finds pleasure 
in the swift descriptions in the Prologue, and the mature 
reader recognizes the literary art of the Knight’s Tale, no 
less does the student of dialect forms find material in the 
Miller’s Tale, the student of phonetics in the rhymes, 
and the student of word-growth in the examples on almost 
every page. 

This work is an event of significance, also, for the 
reason that its author has not had many predecessors of 
eminence in his work. The names of five students come 
at once to mind in connection with Chaucer—Tyrwhitt, to 
whose edition, published in 1775 (one of the working tools 
of every Chaucer student since). full justice is done by the 
author of these volumes; Professor Child, of Harvard, 
whose investigations into the language and meter of 
Chaucer were epoch-making when issued in 1862 ; Furni- 
vall, who founded the Chaucer Society in 1867, to whose 
researches we are indebted for a large part of the knowledge 
we have of the life of Chaucer, and whose Six-Text Edi- 
tion of the “Canterbury Tales” has made scholarly investi- 
gation of the text possible and usual; Professor Skeat, of 
Cambridge University, whose school editions of portions 
of the Tales have had great popularity and usefulness, 
and who, in the prefaces to his texts of the “ Legend of 
Good Women ” and the “ Minor Poems,” has contrived to 
communicate a vast amount of information which is always 
interesting though sometimes partial; and, lastly, Ten 
Brink, who has given us the “ Chaucer-Studien,” published 
in 1870, the “* Chaucer's Sprach und Verskunst,” published 
in 1884, and a matured consideration of Chaucer in the 
second volume of his ‘‘ Geschichte der Englischen Litera- 
tur,” published in 1889. For the student an indispensable 
one of these works has been that of Ten Brink. But up 
to this date the earlier studies of Ten Brink have never 
been transtated, and the translation of his *“* Geschichte,” 
though in progress, is not yet announced. It is an event 
of importance, therefore, that studies so complete as these 
make their appearance in English. They supplement 
rather than supersede Ten Brink, for the author rarely 
contravenes Ten Brink’s conclusions directly, and con- 
siders Chaucer from quite another standpoint. ‘They are 
a real boon to both the reader of Chaucer and to the 
specialist student. 

So much of a boon are they, indeed, to the hurried liter- 
ary worker that there is danger that the casual reader will 
underestimate the scholarly toil which has preceded the 
making of these volumes. For we have here not merely a 
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record of investigation, but also a real contribution to lit- 
erature. 

Mr. Lounsbury’s style is a continual enrichment of his 
opinion. He is a master of the art of rapid incidental 
comment, and especially an expert in the fabrication of 
that form of epigrammatical statement which ensheathes 
an argument and furnishes to it both protection and adorn- 
ment. Moreover, though not at all shy, Professor Louns- 
bury has the modesty of a veteran, and is in such contin- 
ual dread of appearing too scholarly that he makes 
condescending and genial concession to the incomplete 
mind on almost every page of the chapters devoted to 
special investigation. He hides as much as he can of the 
evidences of his scholarship in his appendices and notes, 
as the squirrel hides in the tree or ground his hickory-nuts, 
or the bloodhound his meat-bones. Nevertheless evi- 
dence of successful toil is left that even the hurried 
reader can note, and the more one searches the more one 
finds. 

This work may be taken as a series of studies in two 
fields—investigations into the facts and probabilities of the 
life, equipment, and works of Chaucer the Writer, and crit- 
icisms of the most illuminating and helpful sort upon the 
literary spirit, personality, and influence of Chaucer the 
Creative Artist. For the scholar the most interesting of 
the discussions under the first head will probably be the 
study of the facts of the life of Chaucer and the fine chap- 
ter on the authorship of the English translation of the 
“Roman de la Rose.” Professor Lounsbury’s conclu- 
sions in respect of the main facts of the life—which are 
here brought together in complete and accurate form for 
the first time in English—will, we think, be generally ac- 
cepted. He fixes the probable date of birth as between 
1331 and 1335, as the summing up of one of the most in- 
teresting and convincing arguments in the volumes, and 
he navigates the troubled sea of tradition so skillfully as 
to make the most unbiased rumors worth attention, if only 
for the splendor of the refutation of them. One cannot so 
easily agree with the results of the study into the author- 
ship of the “ Romance of the Rose.” Of this transla- 
tion from the French cf Guillaume de Lonis and Jean de 
Meung, only a fragment, representing about one-third of 
the original, is in existence. Most modern scholars have 
agreed that only a part, if any at all, of this translation is 
the work of Chaucer. Professor Lounsbury finds the 
whole translation to be the work of Chaucer, and brings to 
the discussion a forensic ability almost as great as the 
other elements of his equipment. There is not space in 
these columns to traverse the whole matter, but we are not 
yet ourselves convinced and ready to agree with Professor 
Lounsbury. 

The argument against Chaucer's authorship of the frag- 
ments we have, given in a sentence, has been that the 
dialect of the “ Romance of the Rose” is northern, while 
the speech of Chaucer is of the midland region, and that 
the phonetic, metrical, and grammatical usage in the trans- 
lation is not the same as in the undoubted works of Chau- 
cer. The reply to this is by showing, not very conclu- 
sively to our mind, that the controverted usages are 
exceptional in the “ Romance of the Rose,” and do occur 
exceptionally in the accepted works of Chaucer, and that 
the northern works might easily have crept into Chaucer’s 
vocabulary during his (supposed) three years’ residence at 
Hatfield, in Yorkshire. So much in rebuttal. The posi- 
tive half of the argument is far more convincing, and is a 
presentation of the literary tests—the distinctive habits of 
thought, forms of expression, lines of transition, special 
phrases—in a word, the mental habits—had in common by 
Chaucer and by the translator of the ** Roman de la Rose.” 

It is very hard, after reading this part of the argument, 
to avoid coming to the conclusion that Chaucer was the 
author of at least part of the translation we now have. At 
all events, the question, which seemed almost settled, 
has been decidedly reopened, and the future writer on the 
topic must traverse these arguments with care. 

For most readers we think interest will center on Chap- 
ters VII. and VIII., which fill the third volume, on Chau- 
cer in Literary History, and on Chaucer as a Literary Ar'- 
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ist. The first of these chapters is an anthology of testi- 
monies to Chaucer and a history of the reputation of the 
poet from the time of Occleve to the present day. There 
is not, so far as we recall, anywhere in English such a his- 
tory as this. It is a most admirable mode of steadying 
one’s opinions about the poet to read this chapter, for in 
the course of the narration every possible attitude toward 
the poet is discovered, and every conceivable line of criti- 
cism, favorable and unfavorable, is encountered. With 
perfect good humor the author goes through the history, 
and leaves in our minds a tangible notion of the real art- 
ist. In the last chapter Professor Lounsbury sums up his 
own opinions in a most admirable criticism, incisive, in- 
variably good-tempered, candid, and just. Caustic, too, 
sometimes, in dealing with an adversary, is the kindly 
Professor. “The world may scoff, but the elucidation of 
authors is largely due to the wrath of commentators,” says 
Mr. Lounsbury in Vol. VI., p. 274. To such genial wrath 
our author is himself by no means slow, and were not the 
commentators who are alluded to mostly dead we should 
fear that the quiet days of the author were over for 
a time. For these discussions are really brilliant de- 
bates, full of epigram and cleverness, and sometimes, 
as it appears to us, special pleas rather than dispas- 
sionate records of study. Occasionally, though rarely, 
Mr. Lounsbury seems unfair to an opponent’s argument. 
For example, in Chapter VII. is a very able plea for the 
modernization of the spelling and the non-retention of 
the pronunciation of Chaucer. With perfect honesty 
of intention, Mr. Lounsbury gives many of the argu- 
ments for the older form as well as his own against it. 
Yet the main argument of all he passes with almost a 
sneer. It is the growing desire, not of scholars only, but 
of all men, for completeness of presentation. This desire 
has given growth to a genuine feeling for the old form, 
with its soft vowels and its caressing accent, its lingering 
endings and its sensuous beauty. The revived interest 
in Chaucer is largely due to this new-created feeling, and 
this feeling forbids a modern dress of schoolmaster orthog- 
raphy upon Chaucer as it would object to a dress-coat 
upon Macbeth at the banquet. Inanother portion of this 
same discussion the author argues from modern usage 
in respect to the spelling of Shakespeare, without mention- 
ing the very important difference that the spelling of 
Chaucer is to a great degree phonetic, while that of the 
first folio certainly is not. We do not wish to argue the 
question here, however, but we are glad to see that tliere 
are some indications that Professor Lounsbury is not con- 
‘vinced by his own argument, for he practices most variably, 
giving citations from Chaucer sometimes in modern spell- 
ing, but ticketed with little marks to guide the stranger, 
and sometimes in original spelling. 

This work has been well cared for by the publishers. 
Its three volumes are finely printed on paper the color of 
which is agreeable to the eye, with broad margins and 
tasteful arrangement. ‘To the unsubstantial binding we 
might object, if we were not hardened by custom. The 
work is furnished with an elaborate index, which is only 
fairly accurate (Child: i., 335, should be i., 337), and only 
fairly complete (Shakespeare mentioned iii., 151, 215,248, 
not in index; Confessio Amantis mentioned iii., 301, not 
in index), but is very useful so far as it goes. ‘Ihere is 
no bibliography, which is a pity. The English reader can, 
however, make one for himself by going through the very 
excellent table of contents with care, and fairly complete 
bibliographies are easily accessible in Vol. VI1., p. 345, of 
Morley’s ‘“ English Writers,’ and in the prefaces of 
Skeat’s editions of the ‘* Minor Poems” and the “ Legend 
of Good Women.” 

It is difficult to do justice to a work three hundred 
times longer than the review. We hope we have made it 
clear that this is a most important as well as interesting 
work. It bears the date 1892. ‘The year will be a for- 
tunate one for American scholarship if it give us another 
such work as this before its end. 
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Currents of Recent Thought 


In the Andover Review for January, Dr. P. S. Moxom treats 
of the “ Mediating Function of the Christian Ministry,” as 
between Christian thought and non-Christian, between the 
Church and “the world,” between churches and also denomina- 
tions of churches, and between social classes. No special work 
of the ministry to-day is more important than this last “in the 
social and industrial crisis that is almost, if not quite, upon 
us.” ... Dr. A. E. Dunning writes on “ The Expansion of the 
Local Church.” He thinks that “the ministerial profession at 
home is numerically overstocked.” Only in mission fields is 
there alack of ministers. Instead of small independent churches 
competing in a common territory, there should be one organiza- 
tion, with branches and assistants enough to cover the ground 
effectively under the direction of a single vigorous head... . 
The Rev. C. C. Starbuck, in a significant paper on “ Missionary 
Problems in the Turkish Empire,” remarks that “the era of 
pungent criticism of ways and men has begun in England, and 
must begin in America.” ... “The Theological Restive- 
ness of Ultra-Conservatives” is treated editorially, as a sub- 
ject suggested by the recent entrance of an Episcopal clergyman 
of Massachusetts into the Roman Church. The restiveness is 
that of discouragement, through lack of faith in the future and 
in human sincerity in the search for freshtruth. This comes of 
having vitiated the simplicity of Christianity with false meta- 
physics and a rationalism which both dishonors God and 
degrades man. . . . An elaborate paper by the Rev. S. Weyler 
investigates “Paul's Rabbinic Education,” with the con- 
clusion that Paul was not, as is commonly thought, an 
educated Jew, nor a pupil of Gamaliel. He “was a Bun- 
yan, not a Milton,” and his works are the overflow of a full 
and fiery heart, rather than the elaborate product of a culti- 
vated mind. 

The Review of the Churches for December maintains the 
promise of its opening number. The central interest lies per- 
haps in a symposium on “ The Place of the Christian Preacher 
in Politics,” which is vigorously handled pro and con, with a 
tendency to the view of which the Hebrew prophets furnish the 
historic exemplification. 

The Baptist Quarterly for January says of “The New 
Humanity,” in a paper by the Rev. R. E. Neighbor, that it is a 
truth which has been obscured that in Christ is presented the 
type of an entirely new humanity, which is destined to realiza- 
tion in the world. There will yet be a society of men in which 
each man will be the synthesis of all human excellence—will be, 
as Christ zs, the universal man. 

The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Lit- 
erature for October (Scribners, New York), in noticing Dr. 
Martineau’s celebrated essay, “A Way Out of the Trinitarian 
Controversy,” considers that Dr. Martineau has laid down a 
platform of preliminary agreement never reached before, and 
has made a great advance on the positions of the older Uni- 
tarianism. 

In the Homiletic Review for January Professor E. J. Wolf, 
D.D., of Gettysburg, among “ Some Historic Facts on Litur- 
gics,” thus combats the opinion that worship loses in spirit as 
it gains in form: “ Men like Léhe, whose conspicuous zeal for 
elaborate forms has brought them, with some minds, under sus- 
picion of Romanizing tendencies, have done more for the 
revival of Evangelical Christianity in Germany and for its diffu- 
sion by missionary enterprise than any other class that has 
arisen in the Fatherland for fifty years.” 

In the Mew Euglander for January, the Rev. T. S. Potwin 
discusses the question, “ Should Marriage be Indissoluble?”’ 
with a fresh interest. He holds that Jesus’s sayings about di- 
vorce had reference to the existing usage, in which divorce 
was a personal matter that the State had no concern with, and 
do not bear, as assumed, upon the question of what the State, 
as a power divinely ordained, may sanction for the general 
good. 

School and College, devoted to secondary and higher edu- 
cation, is a new and noteworthy addition to the rapidly increas- 
ing list of educational journals. Its opening article, by Presi- 
dent Andrews, of Brown University, is an outlook upon “ Some 
of the Next Steps Forward in Education.” In regard to sym- 
pathy as a necessary element of critical power, he reminds us 
that an important element of sympathy is the freedom from 
prejudice which secures one from dismissing unstudied or de- 
spised a view which at first sight seems strange or false. This 
power is one of the very besttests of an educated man. One 


who cannot, to some extent, feel with his opponent, cannot duly 
weigh his thought, and without this discussion only saws the 
air... . Mr. John Tetlow, Head Master of the Girls’ High 
and Latin Schools, Boston, contributes a striking paper on 
“The Greek Method of Performing Arithmetical Operations.” 
$1.50.) 
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Mr. Henry Norman indicates in the title of his book, 7he 
Real Japan, his aim to escape the atmosphere of romance and 
imaginative writing that has characterized many books on this 
seductive subject—books in which picturesqueness of presenta- 
tion has been held more in view than sober fact. Mr. Norman 
is, we believe, an English newspaper man, and he writes after 
the manner of the best class of newspaper correspondents— 
clearly, cleverly, with a keen eye for objective facts and with an 
intensely human interest in the present. His chapters on 
Japanese official life, its education, journalism, art, law, military 
and police systems—all are crowded with instructive and signifi- 
cant statistics, and show careful study and skill in discriminat- 
ing the important from the trivial details. At the same time, 
what he has to say on Japanese manners and customs, their 
domestic life, the place held socially by the women, the moral 
ideas of the country, the control of vice, and similar topics, is 
all eminently readable and often witty. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting thing in the book is the vivid account of a visit to the 
scene of a volcanic eruption which had torn off the top of a 
great mountain and devastated many villages. The book is 
well printed and bound, and has many illustrations. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. fitly edited by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, has been added to the Temple Library (Macmillan & 
Co., New York), a series of classics beautifully printed and ar- 
tistically made. To these volumes, as to some others in the 
same series, Mr. Railton furnishes dainty characteristic etch- 
ings. These delightful essays are probably not so well known 
as formerly. They have qualities of enduring interest, and their 
publication in this charming set of books ought to reawaken in- 
terest in them. Mr. Dobson discovers the hint of Goldsmith’s 
work in a squib by Horace Walpole. He finds the chief value 
of the “ Citizen of the World” in its commentary upon London 
life, with which Goldsmith was thoroughly familiar, and he finds 
,- it the charms of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” and the “ Come- 

ies. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter has to the fullest 
degree entered into the National events and interests during his 
ministry. He has not always been careful to stand with the 
majority, but no good work in New York has been without his 
good will, and often his large help. The sermons in this 
volume are not merely of a personal interest. They stand each 
for some important event or issue which called forth from him 
as priest or bishop some definite utterance. We regret that in 
a volume of historic sermons Bishop Potter did not include that 
preached in St. Paul’s Chapel on New York's Centennial. 
Waymarks, 1870-1891: Being Discourses, with Some Account 
of their Occasions. By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. (E. P. 
Dutton, New York.) 


With American locomotives puffing in Palestine, the story of 
travel in that Gospel land has lost something of its former 
fascination. From Joppa to Mount Hermon, by Robert A. 
Edwards, a Philadelphia rector (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia), 
is the bound series of sermons giving the record of a flying tour 
under auspicious guidance. The author happily weaves travel 
with Truth, spiritual lessons with native legends, and leads the 
reader, as well as auditor, very pleasurably through the historic 
parts of the Holy Land. 


One Summer in Hawaii, by Helen Mather (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York), photographs the climate, scenery, 
and social life at the Sandwich Islands, enjoyed, under some. 
what exceptionally favorable circumstances, by a light-hearted 
and vivacious woman who tells of her pleasures in a way that 
reflects most vividly the keen interest she had in them. As 
one of the minor books of travel it deserves a word of hearty 
praise. Good illustrations add to its charm. 


How London Lives, by W. J. Gordon (F. H. Revell Company, 
New York), belongs to that recent and unique order of literature 
which photographs the administrative means and methods of 
urban life. The book is penned for English eyes, but has suf- 
ficient statistical and historical interest to commend itself to 
all students of city life, ways, and problems. 


Literary Notes 


—OQOscar Wilde is writing a story which considers Christianity 
“ from the standpoint of one who regards it as a great world- 
force and independently of any doctrinal bias.” 

—The February issue of * Romance” contains fifteen stories, 
some selected, some original, all clever and readable. Variety 
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has been studied in their choice, and they range from pure 
burlesque—oddly enough, by Poe—to tragedy and ghost story. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of this city, announce a sketch 
of the life of Dr. Thomas Rambaut, under the title “ Preacher 
and Teacher,” by the Rev. Norman Fox, D.D. They will also 
have ready soon “ Early Grants and Incorporation of the Town 
of Ware,” by E. H. Gilbert, and a revised edition of Professor 
J. H. Patton's “ Concise History of the American People.” 

—The Appletons are preparing a Holland fiction series, 
which is to include the best books of the modern Dutch writers. 
Among the authors will be Maarten Maartens, author of “ Joost 
Avelingh ” and “An Old Maid’s Love.” Other volumes are 
“ Footsteps of Fate” and “ Eline Vereh,” by Louis Comperns, 
and “ Suspected,” by Louisa Stratemus. The first of the series 
is to be “ Eline Vereh,” which is to have an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. 

—The most interesting and exhaustive article yet written 
upon Bishop Brooks is that which appears, with profuse illustra- 
tion, in the January number of the “ New England Magazine,” 
from the hand of the Rev. Julius H. Ward, who discusses his 
subject with sympathy, insight, and thorough knowledge. It is 
the most careful account of Dr. Brooks’s intellectual and spirit- 
ual development, and the most thorough analysis of his power 
and influence, which has yet been made. 

—There seems, says “ Karper’s Weekly,” to be a growing 
fondness among American authors who entertain the public by 
means of “literary tours” to appear on the platform in couples. 
Just at present there are two notable literary partnerships of 
this kind existing between Thomas Nelson Page and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith and between James Whitcomb Riley and George 
W. Cable. Mr. Cable has taken the place of Eugene Field and 
of Edgar William Nye, who traveled successively with the 
Hoosier poet. Dr. Edward Eggleston is lecturing alone. 

—Two recent additions to the very taking “Dilettante Library’ 
(Macmillan & Co., New York) are the monographs on Dante 
and Goethe prepared by Mr. Oscar Browning from his articles 
on these subjects in the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. No better straightforward biographical accounts of 
Dante and Goethe have been written than are to be found in 
these little volumes. They are entirely trustworthy, thoroughly 
wholesome in spirit and standards, and are as good introduc- 
tions to the first knowledge of these great poets as are to be 
found. 

—An interesting announcement is made by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., to the effect that they will begin the publication 
in March of a new quarterly review, devoted to religion, ethics, 
and theology. Professors C. C. Everett and C. H. Toy, of 
Harvard University, the Rev. Orello Cone, President Buchtel, 
and the Rev. Nicholas Paine Gilman, constitute the editorial 
committee charged with its management. Each issue of the 
new periodical will contain about two hundred pages, and large 
space will be surrendered to exhaustive review of new books in 
the field which the quarterly proposes to occupy. The names 
of the editorial committee are a sufficient indication of the 
standpoint of the new publication, which will be that of liberal 
thought. The review will be without denominational affiliations, 
and will number among its contributors scientific scholars and 
leading thinkers both in this country and Europe. 


* 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Flower, William H. The Horse. §1. 
Tyndall, John. New Fragments. §2. 
Evvolutiou in Science, Philosophy, and Art. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., CINCINNATI 
Baily, William E. Classical Poems. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, NEW YORK 
“ The Critic.” Vol. XVI. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Hughes, Rev. Hugh Price. Ethical Christianity. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK 
Wagnalls, Mabel. 


Miserere. $1. 
A. W. HALL, SYRACUSE 
Carradine, Rev. B. Church Entertainments. 
Brooks, Phillips. The Symmetry of Lite. 25 cts. 


Twenty Objections. 30 cts. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Black, William. A Daughter of Heth. 
Trail, H. D. The Marquis of Salisbury. 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary. Translated by Robert P. Keep. 
Fabbri, Cora. Lyrics. 
Letters of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke. Translated by Clara 
Bell and Henry W. Fischer. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

Kirk, Ellen Olney. Walford. 40 cts. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA 

E. W.C. At Edgeware. 

FLEMING H, REVELL CO.. NEW YORK 
Munro, J. The Wire andthe Wave. $1.59. 
Thorne, Aldyth’s Inheritance. $1.40. 
Sayce, A. H. The Races of the Old Testament. 
Davis, Ellen L. Stella’s Pathway. $1.49. 
Crushed Yet Conquering. By the author of “ The Spanish Brothers.” $2.40. 
Schofield, Alfred [T. Howto Keep Healthy. 8o cts. 
THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI 
First Principles and Perfection. $1.50. 


$1.20. 


Lamar, J. S. 
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Outlook in Education 


Secretary of the Navy Tracy, in his last 
annual report, calls attention to the fact 
that the new Naval Observatory, for which 
Congress has appropriated more than 
$600,000, is nearly completed. In view of 
the fact that a new era of usefulness and 
prosperity is dawning for this institution, 
the Secretary recommends that its scien- 
tific administration be improved by substi- 
tuting a permanent director for the present 
plan of assigning line officers of the navy 
to temporary dutythere. He rightly says: 
“No programme of scientific work, espe- 
cially in the department of astronomy, can 
be carried out successfully by any institu- 
tion if liable to frequent interruptions by 
a change of its administrative head.” 

The Secretary’s recommendation is sup- 
ported in a strong petition to Congress 
that is signed by all the leading practical 
astronomers in the country not in the em- 
ploy of the Government. Intelligent citi- 
zens who sympathize with the work of ad- 
vanced scientific research can render a 
distinct service by writing to their Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress asking 
their support for the legislation outlined 
in the petition. The legislation desired is 
such as will authorize and empower the 
President to appoint, at a sufficient salary, 
without restriction, from persons either 
within or outside the naval service, the 
ablest and most accomplished astronomer 
who can be found for the position of 
Superintendent. 

In the general movement that is in prog- 
ress for the raising of the standards of the 
teaching profession, the great service of the 
universities is rarely recognized. Normal 
schools and training colleges are useful in 
their way and for a certain class of teach- 
ers, but it is to the half-dozen great uni- 
versities, with their high and broad stand- 
ards of scholarship and their rigorous trair - 
ing in dealing with the sources of knowl- 
edge, that the movement in question must 
look for its chief inspiration and support. 
Throughout the whole history of education 
the higher institutions of learning have led 
the way. President Gilman contributes 
some significant evidence on this point in 
his last annual report on the affairs of the 
Johns Hopkins University. It appears 
that eighty-seven per cent. of all those who 
have taken the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy during the fifteen years of the Uni- 
versity’s life have become teachers. About 
one-third of the Bachelors of Arts have 
done the same thing. The value of such 
a reinforcement as this to the ranks of the 
teachers in secondary schools and colleges 
can hardly be overestimated. They bring 
with them not only scholarship and train- 
ing, but that enthusiasm of learning and 
teaching that comes from personal inter- 
course with leaders of science and resi- 
dence at a great center of culture and re- 
finement. 


To remove public education and its ad- 
ministration from the sphere of partisan 
politics is something that every good citi- 
zen can work for with enthusiasm. A 
remarkable opportunity is now presented 
in the State of New York to take a long 
step in this direction. Six years ago 
Judge Andrew S. Draper was chosen 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion as a Republican. His second term 
of service now expires, when the Legisla- 
ture is Democratic. There is every reason 
why this faithful public officer should 
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be again re-elected by a Legislature of 
different political faith from hisown. His 
administration has been entirely free from 
partisan bias of any sort. His services 
to the State school system have never 
been equaled. He has proved to be an 
educator in the highest sense of the term, 
and he has known no object but the pro- 
motion of education. How well he has 
succeeded is amply shown by the fact that 
thousands of teachers of all grades of 
service and of every shade of political] 
belief are petitioning for his re-election. 
The outcome will be watched for with 
anxiety and with hope: anxiety lest a 
most efficient administration be ended 
when its usefulness is at its height, and 
hope that the considerations of public 
welfare and educational efficiency will out- 
weigh the narrowness of partisanship. 


The Londen “Journal of Education,” 
the best-informed and most trustworthy 
educational paper published in Great Brit- 
ain, has the following to say concerning 
the newly elected School Board for Lon- 
don : 

The London School Board election has ended in 
a victory for the party whose first care is not for the 
welfare of the schools—if the term “ party’’ may be 
applied to a fortuitous concourse of Churchmen with 
an unreasonable hostility to Board schools, vestry- 
men with a natural love of ignorance, and distressed 
rate-payers with the Duke of Westminster as their 
type and leader. The party of progress was defeated 
partly through lack of organization, but chiefly 
through the apathy of the voters. In Finsbury, for 
example, only 18 per cent. of those who might have 
gone to the polls took the trouble. We do not fear 
any serious hindrance to the work; first, because 
Mr. Diggle’s majority is even now small, and some 
of [the new members are sure to quit it when they 
become familiar with the operations of the Board. 
Then, if the character of the education given were 
materially lowered, parents would be roused from 
their apathy, and a clean sweep would be made of the 
reactionaries at the next election. 


Since the education of Laura Bridgman 
almost any development of the rudiment- 
ary human intelligence seems possible. A 
very interesting case is that of Helen 
Kellar, which has been widely discussed in 
the periodical press. This child was born 
in Alabama in 1880, and apparently pos- 
sessed all the faculties and senses of a 
normal infant. But, atthe age of eighteen 
months, on recovery from a serious ill- 
ness, she was found to be totally deaf 
and blind. Five years ago Miss Sullivan, 
an unusually expert teacher, took charge of 
her, and now Helen Kellar has acquired a 
free use of speech. The story of the 
child’s education was told by Miss Sarah 
Fuller, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Boston, at the last 
meeting of the American Association to 
promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and is now printed, in a form suit- 
able for study and preservation, together 
with an admirable facsimile of some of 
Helen Kellar’s letters. 


Professor Comey, of Tufts College, to 
whom the country is indebted for a very 
scientific study of the growth of New Eng- 
land colleges, prints in the current issue 
of the “ Educational Review” a careful 
statistical paper dealing with college 
attendance throughout the country. He 
combats the current opinion that the cause 
of higher education is declining, and proves 
that for the last forty years the increase 
in college students has far exceeded that 
of the population. While the population 
has increased 165 per cent., the number of 
college students has increased 255 per 
cent. This has taken place in spite of the 
great influx of immigration, which has 
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furnished almost no students to the col- 
leges as yet. During the decade from 
1880 to 1890 the increase is most strik- 
ing. In this decade the population in- 
creased twenty-five per cent., while the 
college students increased over fifty per 
cent. It is very evident that a college 
education is both popular and successful. 

Boston is about to deal with confirmed 
truants on a systematic plan that has much 
in it to commend it. To send an incorrigi- 
ble truant to a reform school is most 
unfortunate, for his associates are vicious, 
and perhaps criminal. Association with 
them can only be harmful. A new insti- 
tution, therefore, called a “ parentat- 
school,” is to be established. The name 
is itself an indication of the character of 
the institution. It is to be a home for the 
boy where he will be under absolute au- 
thority, and, at the same time, his sur- 
roundings will be elevating. Almost 
every outward form of restraint is to be 
abolished. There will be no bolted doors 
and grated windows ; no guards to remind 
the boys continually that they are in prison. 
The “parental school” is to be on the 
cottage system, which has been tried so 
successfully in connection with other pub- 
lic institutions. A tract of land is to be 
purchased in an outlying part of the city, 
on which are to be erected two large build- 
ings, and as many cottages as the necess> 
ties may require. 


The boys will do all the work at the in- 
stitution, indoors and out-of-doors. There 
will be enough land to supply the school 
with: vegetables, and the boys will thus get 
a practical knowledge of farm work as 
well as of the various branches of me- 
chanical work which may be taught in the 
manual training school. There will be 
plenty of hard work, and no shirking will 
be allowed. The school life is to bea 
penalty and not a reward. Hard, unceas- 
ing work of body and mind is to be re- 
quired, and up to the limit of strength 
of the boys from the minute they enter. It 
is the purpose of the School Board that 
the boys shall look to the coming with 
dread and to the discharge with pleasure ; 
that they shall carry a report to their regu- 
lar schools that may deter other boys from 
going astray. It is hoped that the school 
wili thus serve as a preventive of evil; 
that it will save boys who are commencing 
to go wrong, and make them self-respect- 
ing citizens. To this end the boys will, 
in a measure, be put upon their honor. 
There will be neither fences, nor bars, 
nor bolts. 

The system of truant industrial schools 
has been tried very successfully in Eng- 
land, as far as the results can be expressed 
in figures. The average length of de- 
tention has been ninety-five days for each 
boy. Of the 11,130 boys admitted to the 
ten truant schools in Great Britain, 6,198, 
or nearly 60 per cent., were released in 
three months’ time permanently cured; 
i. e., they have never been arrested again 
for truancy. In six months’ time 85 per 
cent. are permanently saved, and in a 
period of Mine months 95 per cent. are 
saved to society. 

In 1886 the Massachusetts Legislature 
passed a law compelling the city of Bos- 
ton to establish a school for the deten- 
tion of truants, apart from other reforma- 
tories, but owing to differences between 
the School Board and other branches of 
the city government, action has been post- 
poned until the present year. 


| 
| 
| 
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From Boston 


I propose, in this brief “ Boston Letter,” 
to describe in outline several events which 
have lately taken place in this city that are 
of more than local significance. At the 
risk of incurring the displeasure of the 
editor-in-chief, I should wish to begin by 
some mention of the extraordinary enthu- 
siasm which was aroused by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s course of Lowell Institute lectures 
on “The Evolution of Christianity,” an 
interest which steadily increased to the 
close, were it not that another correspon- 
dent has undertaken the task. 

Last Wednesday evening a grand mass- 
meeting was held in Tremont Temple to 
take up the good work done a few weeks 
ago in New York when the effort was 
begun to arouse the Christian and moral 
sentiment of the country in aid of the 
Anti-Lottery movement in Louisiana. 
There has not been for many years a more 
comprehensive representation of Boston’s 
best manhood and womanhood than was 
had at our meeting. Ex-Governor Long 
presided, and spoke with that force of 
brain and heart for which he is justly 
famous. He said: “ This gigantic fraud 
is an institution which assails the press of 
the country and National politics. Ninety- 
three per cent. of its income is derived 
from outside Louisiana. It bids defiance 
to United States laws, loads down the 
mails with its loathsome burdens, and 
by its insidious methods encourages 
speculation in its worst form, taking the 
hard-earned wages of shop-girls and labor- 
ing men.” The Rev. Dr. E. A. Horton, 
pastor of the Second Church (Unitarian); 
the Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, pastor of the 
Old South (Congregationalist); the Rev. 
Dr. A. A. Miner, pastor of the Columbus 
Avenue Church (Universalist), and Mr. 
Joseph Cook, were among the speakers. 
General G. D. Johnston, representing the 
Anti-Lottery League of Louisiana, was 
fortunately able to be present, and made 
a profound impression by his logic, elo- 
quence, and righteous wrath. Some idea of 
the awful power against which the decent 
people of that State are struggling was 
conveyed by General Johnston’s figures 
showing that the receipts of the Company 
now amount to $22,000,000 annually, and 
the value of the capital stock is $1,400 for 
each $100 share. Dr. Abbott, after deliver- 
ing his concluding lecture in the Lowell In- 
stitute course, came over to the Temple in 
response to an urgent invitation, and spoke 
briefly just before the meeting closed. He 
said, alluding to the theme on which he 
had just finished speaking, that he re- 
garded the Louisiana Lottery, not as an 
evolution of Christianity, but as an evolu- 
tion of the devil. He said that the move- 
ment for its suppression can be aided in 
three ways—by contributing money, by up- 
holding President Harrison and Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker in their efforts to ex- 
clude Lottery matter from the mails, and 
by petitioning Congress to enact a law 
forbidding express companies to forward 
mail to the Lottery. Great interest was 
added to the occasion by the reading of 
letters from the Governor of Massachusetts, 
the Mayor of Boston, and the poets Whit- 
tier and Holmes. 

Last Thursday afternoon a meeting of 
the sort for which Boston enjoys an envi- 
able reputation was held at Huntington 
Hall, the scene of all Lowell Institute lec- 
tures. This was under the auspices of the 
« Tenement-House League,” an organiza- 
tion which for some time past has been 
trying to bring about reform in the hous- 
ing of the poor. The attendance was 
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very largely composed of ladies, and one 
of the best speeches was made by a lady, 
Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, who has been 
identified with efforts of this kind for 
many years, during which time she has 
personally managed and controlled no 
fewer than a dozen improved tenement- 
houses. Mr. R. F. Cutting and Mr. E. T. 
Potter, both of New York, gave many 
valuable accounts of what is doing and 
what needs doing in their city to relieve 
wage-earners of a condition of things 
which, as too often found in almost every 
large city, renders home life, in any true 
sense of the word, impossible, and virtuous 
character next to impossible. The meet- 
ing did not end in talk. Mr. Edwin Ginn 
offered to subscribe $10,000, if enough 
additional money could be raised, to organ- 
ize a “ Fifty Buildings Association,” and 
prospects are now very favorable for a 
successful beginning. — 

The Andover House, the plan and scope 
of the movement for which were described 
in a letter which I sent to The Christian 
Union last October, was opened for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of this year. The 
building, selected and fitted up at a cost 
of not far from $3,000, is located in that 
region of Boston known as the South End. 
It is at No. 6 Rollins Street, between Har- 
rison Avenue and Washington Street. The 
house is an old-fashioned mansion, dating 
from the period when that part of the city 
was a favorite residence quarter for well- 
to-do people. There are sixteen commo- 
dious rooms. The present occupants are 
four in number, Mr. R. A. Woods, well 
known through his writings to the readers 
of The Christian Union, being at the head 
of the House. It is too soon for many 
results to be as yet announced, but all 
prospects are encouraging. 

Cambridge, of all creeds and of no creed, 
showed the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
last Sunday and Monday, on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
pastoral settlement, how greatly his city 
delighted to honor him, and Boston too 
claimed the privilege of joining in the 
happy celebration. On the goth and 
roth of next month there will be held in 
this city another great series of mission- 
ary meetings to promote the cause of the 
American Board. The plan is similar to 
that which was so successful last winter, 
though in many details there will be dif- 
ferences. The places of meeting selected 
are Berkeley Temple and the Old South 
Church. Drs. Behrends and Virgin, of 
New York, are expected to deliver ad- 
dresses, as well as a number of eminent 
men in this community. M. C. A. 


Lessons for a Young Man’s 
Life 

In the “ Young Man” for January Pro- 
fessor John Stuart Blackie publishes an 
interesting article on reminiscences of his 
youth. Like a lady’s letter, says the 
“ Review of Reviews,” the most important 
part of it is the postscript, in which he 
sets down a few of the rules of conduct 
which have guided him through life, and 
which he has no doubt may have contrib- 
uted largely to any praiseworthy work 
that he has been able, in the course of a 
long life, to achieve. 

“TI, Never indulge the notion that you 
have any absolute right to choose the 
sphere or the circumstances in which you 
are to put forth your powers of social 
action ; but let your daily wisdom of life 
be in making a good use of the oppor- 
tunities given you. 

“II. We live in a real, and a solid, and 
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a truthful world. In such a world only 
truth, in the long run, can hope to prosper. 
Therefore avoid lies, mere show and sham, 
and hollow superficiality of all kinds, 
which is at the best a painted lie. Let 
whatever you are, and whatever you do, 
grow out of a firm root of truth and a 
strong soil of reality. 

“III, The nobility of life is work. We 
live in a working world. The lazy and 
idle man does not count in the plan of 
campaign. ‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’ Let that text be enough. 

“IV. Never forget St. Paul's sentence, 
‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ This 
is the steam of the social machine. 

“ V. But the steam requires regulation. 
It is regulated by intelligence and modera- 
tion. Healthy action is always a balance 
of forces, and all extremes are dangerous ; 
the excess of a good thing being often 
more dangerous in its social consequences 
than the excess of what is radically bad. 

“VI. Do one thing well. ‘Bea whole 
man,’ as Chancellor Thurlow said. ‘To 
one thing at one time.” Make clean work 
and leave no tags. Allow no delays 
when you are at a thing; do it, and be 
done with it. 

“VII. Avoid miscellaneous reading. 
Read nothing that you do not care to re- 
member; and remember nothing you do 
not mean to use. 

“VIII. Never desire to appear clever 
and make a show of your talents before 
men. Be honest, loving, kindly, and sym- 
pathetic in all you say and do. Clever- 
ness will flow from you naturally, if you 
have it; and applause will come to you 
unsought from those who know what to 
applaud; but the applause of fools is to 
be shunned. 

“1X. Above all things, avoid fault-find- 
ing and a habit of criticism. Let your 
rule in reference to your social sentiments 
be simply this: pray for the bad, pity the 
weak, enjoy the good, and reverence both 
the great and the small, as playing each 
his part aptly in the divine symphony of 
the universe.” 


Well Meant 


All languages seem to have a way of 
adapting themselves to error. Given an 
impulsive mind and a too hasty tongue, 
and speech becomes precisely the reverse 
of thought. An English workingman once 
applied to a country clergyman for a letter 
of introduction to a duke, of whom he 
wished to ask aid. 

“ But why don’t you go in person and 
see my lord?” asked the clergyman. 
“ Well, you see,” was the nervons answer, 
“1 don’t like to speak to Lord 
may be too proud to listen to the likes of me. 
I can talk to you well enough, sir, for there’s 
nothing of the gentleman about you !” 

“ Cassell’s Journal” says that during a 
holiday excursion in Switzerland, Sir Paul 
Hunter was lost. Guides were sent in 
search of him, and the excitement became 
extreme. Lady Hunter, safe in the hotel, 
began to tremble for her husband, but at 
dusk he entered the Alpine hamlet alone, 
as if nothing had happened. 

Wishing to avoid notice and curious 
questionings, he had sent his guides to 
their own haunts. As he passed through 
the little English crowd assembled to meet 
him, Lady Hunter, nervous from the sud- 
den sited, of seeing him again, rushed to 
meet him. 

“O Paul!” she cried, “ where have you 
been? I am so glad to see you back. 
Some silly man has lost himself on the 
mountain, and I was afraid it might be 
you !"— Youth's Companion. 


He 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


Atlantic Coast Line, Towns and Streams along 
the. 12 pages. 

Blacksburg, S. C. The Cherokee Inn and 
Surroundings. 8 pages. 

Hot Springs, Ark. Iu the Heart of ihe 
Ozarks. Park Hotel and surroundings. 20 
pages, illustrated. 

Hudson, Wis. Oliver Wendell Holmes Sani- 
tarium: A Private Winter and Summer 
Resort. 16 pages. 

Las Vegas, N. M., A Description of. 8 pages, 
illustrated. 

Mexico. Tropical Tours to Toltec Towns. 
Issued by the Mexican National Railroad. 
40 pages, illustrated. 

Oregon, The Resources of. 100 pages. 

Point Clear, Ala. Grand Hotel: The Queen 
of Southern Resorts. Illustrated. 

Pacific Northwest, The: Its Wealth and 
Resources. 160 pages, illustrated. 

Sparkling Catawba Springs, N. C., A Descrip- 
tion of. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Tours to Europe and the Ofient. Select 
Parties for Pleasure Travel, Observation, 
and Study. 76 pages, illustrated. 


“THE FLYING CRACKER” 


This is the name given to a fast train on the 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad, which 
makes a daylight run between Jacksonville and 
Tampa, Fla. 

The route is through the interior of the country, 
passing the regions trom which early strawberries 
are shipped to the New York market, thence into 
the orange-growing section—Waldo, Citra, 
Hawthorne.etc. ‘here are some magnificent groves 
in the neighborhood of Citra, with large trees that 
give an enormous yield of the lusciousfruit. Thence 
it passes Silver Spring, where a fifty minutes’ stop 
is given to enable the passengers to dine, enjoy a 
row on the lake, and view the remarkable spring 
that rises into a basin 600 feet in diameter, 60 feet 
deep, and flows with crystal-clear waters into the 
Ocklawaha River. 

The water of the spring is so clear that the boat- 
ing parties are accustomed to drop pieces of tin into 
it to observe them descending until they lie upon the 
bottom, where they can be clearly seen. 

Thence to nr where the great Tampa Bay 

e greatest attractions. 

A full description of the route and map of Florida 
can be obtained from Capt. A. O. MacDonell, the 
General Passenger Agent of the Florida Central and 
Peninsular Railroad, at Jacksonville, Florida. 


A CHARMING TRIP 


Nothing can be more delightful at this season of 
the year than a trip to Florida on one of the Clyde 
Line steamers. These vessels are provided through- 
out with every modern appliance to insure the com- 
fort and safety of passengers. This is the only line 
running through steamers between New York and 

acksonville, three steamers each week (Monday, 
Vednesday, and Friday) leaving Pier 29, East River, 
New York, for Jacksonville, via Charleston. Con- 
nects at Jacksonville with steamboats on the St. 
John’s River. For full particulars in regard to sail- 


- Ings, etc., apply to A. J. Cole, Passenger Agent, 5 


Bowling Green, New York. 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 
Beautifully located; superbly appointed; sanitary con- 
struction perfect; spacious observatory ; delightful park 
and grounds. Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


ake Iron Mountain hauls. to Hot 
» MANAGER. 


E. JACK 


TOURS 


AMERICAN, 


EUROPEAN 


ORIENTAL 


Tours to all parts of the World 


The announcement of any tour to any part 
of the world, personally conducted or other- 
wise, may be had free on application to the 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


New Jersey 


DR. GARSIDE'S 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A Select Sanatorium, with refined apocsee 
ments, for the care and treatment of Ladies 
suffering from Nerve Tire, Derangements 
of Nutrition, and Allied Disorders. MEN- 
TAL Cases: Melancholia, etc., Drug and 
Stimulant Habitués, not received. _ 
LOCATION: Mild, equable and invigorat- 
ing climate; excellent water; superior sew- 
age disposal. TREATMENT: Medical and 
Surgical care, with special attention to Elec- 
tro-therapy, Balneology, Physical Culture, 
Exercise, Rest, a Regulated Dietary, etc- 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on applica- 
tion. Address WM. BRIGGS GARSIDE, 
M.D., 715 Pacific Avenue. 


Arkansas 


Florida 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses ; 
beautiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain air, a 
fine spring of cool flowing water on premises. Two lines 
of street cars pass the door. Bath Houres within a block 
ef house. Strictly Reasonable rates. 

M. N. WOOD & B. D. WHILDEN, ~ 
Lessees and Managers. 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Filia. 


Central Location. and Eastern front. 
house an Alwa up to a 
high dard in appointmen es $2.50 
day and up Si. PECK, Hop. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Florida 


FLORIDA 


THREE CHARMING 
WINTER RESORTS 


Tue TAMPA BAY HOTEL 
TAMPA 


Described by a ne writer as “‘a modern 
wonder of the world.” 
Magnificent in its complete furnishings and sur- 
roundings. OPENED JAN. 11. 
J. H. KING, Manager. 


THE SEMINOLE 


WINTER PARK 
Now Open for the Season 


Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 
F. C. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


THE INN 


PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A 
unique structure, richly furnished and complete in 
every detail of service. Facilities for midwinter 
bathing and boating. 

OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


C. E. HOADLEY, Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply to 
Hotel Managers or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The eating and, select Hotel. n the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable homelike, 
with a cuisine su exe sence. and lib- 
stri -class in every respect. 

SS ©. D. TYLER, Proprictor. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 
grov a" ter ates reasonable. For further 
es. water. e. For 
adivess A. E. ROGERS. Prop’. 
Georgia 
| HOUSE, Douglasville, Ga., 
from Atlanta. Purest air and water. Open fires in 


sleeping-rooms. Terms moderate. Winter boarders de- 
sired. Correspondence solicited. Miriam & Montague. 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. For circulars, rates, etc., address 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor 
or WM. E. DAVIES, Manager, Thomasville, Georgia 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year. Lebanon M etic Water has no 
ual in the cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 
rite for pamphlet. 


New Jersey 


AN COURT INN 
five min St. aso 
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New Jersey 


Virginia 


Hotel Wellington 


Ocean End Kentucky Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Will reopen Feby. 20, 1892. M. A.& H. S. MILNOR. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONI 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8. MARSHALL, Drescror. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, cheerful rooms, private and public baths 
vator, electric lights fie , livery. 
ing, ing, ventilation, an Complete in 


plumbing exceptional. 

its st fires ss. Park 160 acres, 

joins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The purest air; 

© purest \ water; the mostiextended views ; the Health- 
Resort in America. uthern exposure. 


beautifull NK ted 
WALTER C BROWNING, Manager. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


An elegant and home, with per/ect onic 
and every modern improvement 
l; es lly intended for curable patients sufferin 
ES He LUNGS ang 
simatic, Dietetic, Hydropathic, and s 
treatment as required in the individ 


and local] nutrition and ti f rela . the 
obiect of all management. von RUCI K, 


“4 


SHARP’S OAKS HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Artistic, Homelike, Clean. Suspepansed. wholesome table 
re; attentive service, without ostentation. 
FRANK SHARP, Proprietor, formerly ‘* South- 
land” Hotel, Cartersville and Carrollton, Georgia. 
Every department of The Oaks is under personal super- 
nofa = | of the ** Sharp ”’ family, all experienced 
hotel workers, a na’ gyents soon realize they are in 
a way quite unusual in hotels. Electric cars pn S 
qvery ten minutes. Only five minutes’ walk the — 
square. 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
j). E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


South Carolina 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
this year be more attractive than ever before. 
The b hotel is provided with baths attached to diffe. ent 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
*General toa modern firs -class hotel. 
checked to 


Virginia 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Offers a most attractive and convenient Winter Retreat 
for tamilies Scycutars, etc., on 


plication to J Manager, Newport 
New York. 


News, Va., or C. ORCULT. Broadway, 


THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


Deservedly world-famed, this immense and unique cara- 


nsary is situated a f from Fort Monroe, ana les 
slong a tee conde . washed by the waters of 
Chesa e Bay and Hampton Roads. e won y 
equable climate an all-the-year-round resort, 


rominent people from all sections, 
and an atmosphere of comfort and 
pe e place parade, artil 
mount, etc., in the fort. Send f for pam 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


SHERWOOD, Old Point Comfort, Va Va. 


cold baths. comio e. 
GEO. BOOKER. 


Wisconsin 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. On Lake Michigan 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


Open all the year. Climate fine. _New modern build- 
ing, with elevator, & hot water r heat- 


ing. Ele > lectricity, massage 
- Skilled at r attenda ete. Mberal: 
illustrat rcular, a 
LENNOVER: D., Manager. 
References in all parts of the United States. 


France 


RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor H 
offers a comfortable home at sgderate prices in 


CALIFORMA 
AND MEXICO}® 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA FEB- 
RUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, APRIL 20th, 
and MEXICU FEBRUARY 10th, 18¥2. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered 


EXCURSION TICKETS sa 


withes of tourists, including ALL TRAVELIN 
PENSES, will be sold at the most liberal rates. 


For Itinerari*s, Reservations of Space, and alli nforma- 
tion, apply to Agent Pennsylva ia Railroad, 
849 Broadway ork, or 233 South Fourth 
Street, 

J. R. Wood, 


Chas. E. Pugh, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
To NEW ORLEANS, 


RR. W FLORIDA, 


and CALIFORNIA 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 


ew 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 


Through Sleepi 
York daily at 


day coaches which throug 
= Atlanta, Macon, ond Jacksonville. 


This is mi the Tourists’ Route to Florida 
and California N ‘the only line 
with & cars from New York or Philadelphia or Har- 

Orleans, or from Washington ta! prom 
way, New ; on St. on; 30 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 58S. 8. Co. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
antic, the n ross ; 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA 
from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA 
follows: FULD . March 12, April 16; WER- 


pri 2 Mt te NORT 
ose connections or 
MAN LLOYD §S FLAMERS one ~~ 


GENOA to ISMALIA 


Recreation of 

ING PARTY through 800 miles of 

program of The Thomas Foreign Tours 
delphia, Pa. 


e Christian Union. 

FOUR-IN-HAND COACH- 
“bonny England” is one of seven 
unique trips arranged in the twelfth 

through every country of Europe. Send 4 
cts. for postage to 1606 Wallace St., Phila- 
HOLY LAND PARTY. $475 

Sails February 6, March 9, and April 16, 1892. 


Programmes for European E read 
azette. est ticket t ocea 
berths by all lines at lowest rates 
SONS, 
Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nil 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway. Co. 


European Tour, 
Italy, Switz weeks, visiting Ireland, Engiand, France 
pwmserend, Germany, th the Rhine. and ‘Belgium. 
arty leaves New York July v For full indermation. 
sdivves Mrs. M. A. B. KEL LLY, of State Norma! 
College, 153 "South Knox Street, A'bany, N. Y. 


'! Women’s Rest Tour Association 


264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send stamp f 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City 


CHERMERHORN'S 
Idest and best ke known in 
3 Rasr 24 14TH 


1855. 
Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’'S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS tnd Your re a. begine its erg. 
in 


villages on the 
Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
for 
ad 
tdvan 
GARLAND. Master” 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
No charge to schoo! officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 


ber 1, 1890. 
of Language, 


Superior o rtunities for the stud 
Literature, History, and Philosop 


five acres of ground. 


New Jexszy, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school for boys backward in their studies. Only 
six boarding pupils. piproush trai Term 
No extras. EDWA RD D. MON TANYE: 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 6xst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


Oct. 
women; limited ; special attention 
elocution, and physical culture ; daily instruction and prac- 


= | B. WHITON. A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
Ga PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. 
‘ae LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 
adame Clement Day School 


ms, THEO 
U 


—_ oF Ee ont. 
h Return 
nits adjust- 
to the 
ng, Cars leave Ne 
rleans via Pen 
| syivania K. K. and the enandoah Valley Route, 
—— Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattano 
- ——— | ga, Birmingham, Meridian, arriving at New Orlea 
2:$0 P.M., Connecting with through Pullman Sleeping | 
Cars for San} Francisco. At Chattanooga connection is 
made with a vestibule limited train of Pullman cars and 
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Financial 


When we said a week ago that the 
money market, with its excessive ease and 
its very exceptionally large surplus reserve 
in bank, must cease to be a factor in our 
speculative markets, we of course meant 
that there could be no possible danger, 
from the present and prospective condi- 
tions in money, of any activity in funds to 
disturb the Wall Street situation, but we 
did not intend to mean that this excessive 
ease would not aid in fostering an expan- 
sion in prices, other things being favor 
able. The tendencies of money do not 
change this week; indeed, the bank state- 
ment below exhibits an increase of over 
$3,000,000 in the surplus reserve of the 
city institutions, and, as seen by the figures, 
swells the full surplus to $36,000,000 and 
over. The natural and inevitable result 
of this expansion is to fill the banks full 
of idle money, much of which they are 
paying more or less interest on. The ag- 
gregate bank deposits in the Clearing- 
House banks are some $509,500,000, while 
the loans are only about $453,000,000, so 
that to-day the banks of the city hold some 
$50,000,000 in deposits not loaned out. 
It is becoming a serious question with not 
only banks, but with insurance companies, 
trust companies, and all money institutions 
what to do with this plethora of funds, 
and this week has exhibited more marked- 
ly than at any other previous time the 
policy which is being pursued by a num 
ber of banks and companies. Several 
stocks paying dividends and considered 
very safe have been purchased in large 
amounts for the purpose of employing these 
money accumulations. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western stock is one of 
these, the Burlington and Quincy is another, 
and it is believed that Western Union 
Telegraph and Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
way stocks have gone into these institu- 
tions in large blocks, for this purpose of 
using idle money profitably. It is well 
known that many descriptions of bonds 
have been absorbed for this same pur- 
pose, and that the demand has scarcely 
abated. This new feature of buying up 
jarge lines of shares has this in its favor, 
that there is always a ready market for 
popular, active, dividend-paying stocks, 
which enables one to go in and out of 
large investments in them easily, and with- 
out any serious concessions, whereas in 
bonds a small supply only can be found 
of any one bond, ordinarily, and a very 
limited market as well, when the selling 
movement comes. There is a probability 
that this new factor will become more 
prominent in the next month or two, and 
that it will bring with it a large contingent 
ef individual buyers who follow in the 
wake of banks and institutions, men who 
are connected with these institutions and 
know of their negotiations. This buying 
movement has had the effect of advancing 
prices in several stocks, including the 
ones named above, while the cheaper shares 
in the market during the week have 
languished, Yet one looks forward toa 
general advance on the whole line, not 
only because of this additional stimulus, 
but because every one sees, or is beginning 
to see, the drift. 

The railways for the second week in 
January reported a gain of nearly 6 per 
cent. on some eighty-seven roads, but for 
the third week we note a slight decrease, 
due to the fact that there was one more 
Sunday in this week than in the corre- 
sponding one of last year, and also due to 
the severe weather which has curtailed 
freight movements in the country. 


One of the most remarkable reports 
from the Bureau of Statistics for the 
month of December has just been issued, 
concerning our foreign commerce, show- 
ing in round figures $120,000,000 exports 
of merchandise for the month, and $69,- 
000,000 imports, with a balance of trade 
for the month of $50,000,000 and over 
in our favor. The report exhibits $155,- 
500,000 balance in our favor for six 
months. These are by far the largest 
showings of foreign commerce ever made. 
The figures, both of exports and imports, 
for the year aggregate $1,798,812,928, of 
which the exports are $970,506,282, and 
the imports $828,312,646. These are the 
largest figures ever made, with the ex- 
ception of 1889; the figures of 1880 come 
nearer to them than in any previous date. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, $6. 380,100 
Specke, 2,790 .200 
Legal tender, increase.............. 3,238,200 
Deposits, increase..... 12,031,600 

3,218,600 


which makes the surplus reserve, as stated 
above, over $36,000,000, with money 1% 
to 2 per cent. on call, 3 per cent. sixty 
days, and 4 per cent. for a year, with 
time money pressing. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 

Company's Building 

308 and 310 
= = Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 
CASH CAPT AL ee cp $500,000 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities. . 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,993,549-53 


HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-P 


RICHARD MARIS, and Treas 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - . - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Augustus D. Julliard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Edwin Packard, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Josiah M. Fiske, 
Walter R. Gillette, Henry H. Rogers, 
Robert Goelet, Henry W. Smith, 
George Griswold Haven, H. McK. Twombly, 
Oliver Harriman, Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
Charles R. Henderson, William C. Whitney, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. Hood Wright. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. WILL BE 
RECEIVED AT 


Atlantic Trust Co. | Hamilton Trust Co, 
39 William Street, igt Montague St., 
New York, Brooklyn, 


Fidelity Title and Deposit Co. 
78: Broad St., Newark, N. J., 


3,000 SHARES 


SEVEN PER CENT. PREFERRED CUMU- 
LATIVE STOCK, $100 EACH, 


OF THE 


“DOMESTIC” 


Sewing. Machine Co. 


Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


$300,000 (only) 7 per cent. Preferred Cumulative 
ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 


ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


The preferred shares are 7 per cent. cumulative, 
and the company reserves the right to retire the 
same at any time after five years, upon giving 60 
days’ notice. on payment of $110 per share. These 
shares are also, after the payment of twelve per cent. 
per annum dividend on the common shares, entitled 
to share the surplus profits pro rata with the com- 
mon shares. The dividend on the preferred shares 
1S popes on the first day of February, May, August, 
and November in each year. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN D. HARRISON, DAVID BLAKE, 
President. Vice-President. 
GEO. BLAKE, CALEB B. KNEVALS, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


JOHN D. HARRISON, Newark, N. J. 
HENRY A. V. POST, New York City. 


CALEB B. KNEVALS, New York : ity. 
DAVID BLAKE, New York, Vice-President. 
JOHN DANE, Jr., New York, Counselor at Law. 
ELIAS G. HELLER, Newark, N. J. 

GEO. BLAKE, Newark, N. J., Secretary. 


Registrar for Stockholders: 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 
New York. 


nt 10 per cent. on a plication, balance in 
ann ey of 10 per cent. each ; the first installment 
to be due 30 days after allotment, and the remaining 
installments at intervals of 30 day s. 
Prospectus furnished, information ven, and a 
plications for the urchase of the shares will 
received by any of the above companies. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured 
posit of first w Pork. with the Union Trust Co 
of New of issue limited by 
samestons tees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest these bo 


“OHNSON, New Yerk Agent, 31-33 


Texas Loansane lavestmments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
REFERENCES 


information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


on small investments sounds good 
8 P eT Cent. Net for idle money, but $1,000 in- 
vested in Oregon Prune farms pays better than $4,000 
invested in U. S. Bonds. Crops AND BANKS NEVER 
FAIL IN OREGON. Se or our new prespentas. Tue 
Farm Trust & Loan Co., Portland, 


FOR 
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[|nited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORE 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, 
President, 


George Bliss, 
Vice-President. 


James 8S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. Secretary. 


Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Liseey, 
OHN CrosBy BROWN, 
DWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING. 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
Ww. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
WituraM H. Macy, Jr., 
NE, 


m. D. A 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Georce F. VieTor, 
Wa. WALDORF AsTor. 


In our Savings 
Department, 


we allow 7% on deposits 
for one year or longer, 
and 6% on money subject 
to withdrawal. Wesend, 
free, a book fully explain- 
ing our business. | 


The Provident 
Please mention The Christian Union. 
A VALUABLE BOOK 


ENTITLED 


“Information About 
Investments” 


IN 
Irrigation Bonds, 
Fire Insurance, 


Savings Banks, 

Life Insurance, 

Water Bonds, Industrials, 

Railroads, Electric Lights, 
Can be had on application, or address 


Equitable Mortgage Co. 


208 Broadway, N. V. 


HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of 8500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYNS 
Spokane, - Wash. 


THE HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY 
191 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN 


WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS AT PAR FOR 
$300,000 COMMON STOCK OF 


BURNHAM” 


ESTABLISHED 1844.—INCORPORATED 1801. 


Par Value of Shares, $100 each, Full 
Paid and Non-assessable 
Stockholders have no personal liability. 


Capital, $1,000,000 
DIVIDED INTO 


PREFERRED STOCK, - - - 
COMMON STOCK, - 


$500,000 
$500,000 


The Company has no bonds and is without 
debt of any kind. 

The net earnings of the Company are divided between 
the Preferred and Common Stock, upon the basis of 8 
PER CENT. to the former and 12 PER CENT. to the 
latter, and all further profits are divided equally. 


Officers of the Company: 
LYMAN 8. BURNHAM, President. 

HUGH BOYD, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
(Surviving members of the late firm of Messrs. Jour- 
meay Burnham.) 

JOHN M. CONKLIN, Secretary and Manager. 

Directors: 
LYMAN S. BURNHAM, WILLIAM A HALL, 
HUGH BOYD, ETHAN ALLEN DOTY, 
JAMES THOMPSON, F. A. PARSONS, 
JESSE C. WOODHULL, M. W. BARSE, 
JOHN M. CONKLIN. 


Registrar of Stock: 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
Depositories: 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, 


The firm of Messrs. JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, of 
Brooklyn, Importers and Dealers in Dry Goods, was 
established in January, 1844, by Mr. Henry P. Journeay 
and Mr. Lyman S. Burnham. In the following year Mr. 
Hugh Boyd became a partner, and the firm remained un- 
changed until the death of Mr. Journeay a year ago neces- 
sitated a reorganization, and its conversion into a corpora- 
tion was accomplished. 

The reputation of the firm for honorable dealing and for 
the high class of goods which it handles has always been 
recognized, and its credit and that of the company suc- 
ceeding it is the highest accorded by the Comme 


Aqeanies of the country. It has over 50,000 patrons, not 
only in Brooklyn, but throughout the New England 
ary- 


States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
outh as Texas, and as far 


land, and extending as far 
West as lowa. 
Its career has been one of continued prosperity, the 
sales for upward of porte years past ving 
amounted to over $1, ,000 per annum. 
For the three months ending D:c. 31, 1891—the first 
complete quarter of the corporation—its gross business 
amounted to $386,965.17, being $71,943.48 
f the firm durin the same 


equal to Jq33-200 per cent. u 
13 11-1 per cent. upon 
and 17 11-100 per cent. upon the Common 
Stock. It is, however, expected that the business will 
show a_ much greater increase after March 1st, upon 
which date the company will remove from its present 
limited and inconveniently located premises on Atlantic 
Avenue to its new and commodious building now near! 
completed at the junction of Fulton Street and Flatbus 
Avenue. This site was selected after due consideration, 
and it is believed to be the most advantageous location in 
the City of Brooklyn tor a s business. It is 
reached by seven different lines of street cars, is opposite 
the station of both elevated railroads, and within two 
blocks of the Long Island Railroad station, whereas the 
resent location is reached by but two lines of street cars. 
he removal is in response to a popular demand, and 
universal assurances of approval have been received o 
the contemplated change. 
he company is managed, under the control of its 
Board of Directors, by the surviving members of the late 
firm, aided by its well-known, reliable, and experienced 
staff of empic7ees. Messrs. Lyman S. Burnham and Hugh 
Boyd, and Mr. John M, Conklin, for many years asso- 
ciated with the late firm, have entered into an agreement 
with the company to remain in its service until July 1, 
1896, age for such longer period as their services may be 
uired. 

The stock now offered is the balance ef that issued by 
the company to acquire the interest of the deceased part- 
ner. The eight per cent. stock which was offered in July 
last was largely oversubscribed, and was allotted pro rata 
among nearly six hundred applicants. It is now quoted 
106 ex dividend bid, with no stock offered. 


CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Ten per cent upon application, balance within ten 
after allotment. The right is reserved, should the appii- 
cations exceed the amount offered, to allot a less amount 
than that subscribed for. Preference in allotment will be 
given so far as is practicable to the customers of the house. 


Prospectus and form of application can 
be obtained from the undersigned, and ap- 
plications may be made to them direct or 
through local banks. 


HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY, 191 Montague St., Brooklyn 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, IS Nassau Street, New York 


Making History 


Men and women are making his- 
tory week by week, and The 
Christian Union is writing it down 


to be read and preserved. 
Self-Binder you may keep to- 
gether twenty-six numbers of The 
Christian Union, and have a six 
months’ World History for your 
library. The Binder is strong, 
handsome, 
cents, postpaid, is the price. 
months’ subscription and a Self- 
Binder, both postpaid, $2. 
dress The Christian Union, Astor Place, New York. 


In this 


and useful. Sixty 


Six 


Ad- 


period in the, precoding The net forthe 
quarter were 637,777.18, being at the annual rate of 
per cent. =pee the Preferred Stock, 12 per 
Witson G. Hunt, 
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Letters on the Lottery 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN AN ARMED FOE 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am very glad that you “have entered 
on this campaign and have enlisted for 
the war,” and hope that many other influ- 
ential Northern papers will speedily do the 
same. It gives us courage in this dark 
hour of peril. The charter the Lottery 
Company asks is one which, if granted, 
would license it to establish branch lotter- 
ies with daily “ drawings ” in every village 
in this State. If the people in the North 
could only understand the situation, and 
realize how much is at stake here, they 
would enlist with voice and pen and purse, 
and come to the rescue—which is not of 
Louisiana alone, but of our Nation—with 
as great an anxiety and eagerness as 
though a foreign enemy with armed squad- 
rons were at our ports. 

For far more terrible than any outward 
assailant is this enemy already intrenched 
within our own walls, and fortified behind 


bribes paid to our officers and men in 


power—an enemy which not only drains 
the purses but degrades the manhood of 
its robbed and ruined victims. 

F, L. HIGGINS. 


Cameron, La. 


THE LOTTERY WAR MAY BRING GOOD 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Christian Union has the thanks of 
my head and heart for its article “ A Na- 
tional Issue.” To bear the present share 
of your expenses, I inclosea V. “ More 
anon,” if you need. 

Had some of us the power, how would 
we be tempted to crush at one blow “every 
lottery, saloon, joint, and dive on earth! 
Yet He, the all-wise and all-powerful, 
patiently and wisely suffers their continu- 
ance from age to age. Does He not thus 
furnish the world’s great moral gymnasium 
for the nobler development of statesman, 
philanthropist, patriot, and Christian? 

A host of us would like to take turns in 
holding up the hands of Governor Nichols, 
of Louisiana, if perchance said hands grow 
heavy and tend to droop at any time. 

D. H. 


Middletown, Conn. 


THE NORTH HAS GREAT INFLUENCE 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

We are more grateful than cold paper 
can express. The funds sent in by A. J. P. 
are being used as he desired, to forward 
the Lord’s side of the great conflict now 
upon us. 

What of the outcome? Nothing doubt- 
ful, if the friends up North do their duty. 
You saw enough of the people to know 
how easily influenced our people may be. 
and a paper or letter from that section 
has great weight here. I am convinced 
that such editorials as The Christian Union 
has been giving, if continued in, will ac- 
complish great results. 

In His Name, 


FRANK C. BLUNDON. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
A: a recent meeting of the Puget Sound 
Congregational Club, the subject for the 
evening being “ The Louisiana Lottery,” 
the undersigned was empowered to for- 
ward the following, with check for ten 
dollars ($10), the amount of the collection : 
Whereas, Noble men in Louisiana are 
foregoing their hopes of political prefer- 
ment and contributing their property in 
opposition to the Louisiana Lottery, 
Resolved, That we, the members of the 


Puget Sound Congregational Club, hereby 
extend to them our warm sympathy in 
their struggle; that we honor their pure 
patriotism, and pray for their success. _ 

Resolved, That we forward to The Chris- 
tian Union a record of our action, and a 
collection for the benefit of the Anti-Lot- 
tery League. 

(Rev.) WALLACE NUTTING. 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged $476 00 
W. s 5 co 
Cy. cc 5 00 
M. T. B. (Mass.) Women’s Anti-Lot. League 5 00 
A. B. (Mass.) Women’s Anti-Lottery League _ 1 oo 
A. B. (Mass.) Women’s Anti-Lottery League 1 oo 
Mrs. C. R. L. (N. Y.) Women’s A.-L. League 10 00 
WH, BR, cc cess I 00 
Puget Sound Congregational Club........... 10 00 


THE WORLD’S SANITARIUM, 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Reached only via Iron Mountain Route. Pull- 
man Buffet Sleeping Cars throu ugh from St. Louis to 
Hot Springs without change. legant hotels ; sub- 
lime scenery; delightful climate ; healing’ hot 
springs. Round-trip tickets on sale throughout the 
year from all co + points in the United States 
and Canada. For escriptive and illustrated pam- 
— write Company’s agents, or H. C. Townsend, 

eneral Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 


for Churches, Hospitals, Libra- 
ries, Public Buildings, ete. 
These plates can be made ina 
variety of ways, either of one 
metal oracombination of metals. 
The borders can be cast, re- 
pousse or engraved. 

All information, together with 
photographs of work already ex- 
ecuted, can be supplied by the 
Ecclesiastical Department of the 


Goruam M’r'c:Co. 


SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND IQTH St., N. Y. 


PORFLINGER’S 
AMERICAN 
Cut Glass 


‘a 


About flowers. Do you love them? 

About fruits. Do you grow them? 

About toothsome vegetables. Do you know them? 
About the Lawn, the Window-Garden, the Greenhouse. 


READAMERICAN 


It is based chiefly on the Amateur’s need. 


It relates largely to the money-making need. 
Tt relates wholly to the practical aspects of gardening. 
— are principles, and are the same everywhere. 


| Cost you 


You want a lovely lawn? It treats of that. 

You want to know about plants, trees, shrubs? Very full here. 

You want vines and window-plants in profusion? These are specialties. 
You want a vineyard or an orchard? They are main subjects. 

As for its beauty, let the costly engravings speak. 

As for its usefulness, let its list of writers speak. 

As for comprehensiveness, let this fact speak—that it is the Combination of 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN oF x. v.. 
POPULAR GARDENING of sureaco, 


And Tweive Other Journals all in one. 


for the table is Perfection. 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. ' 
| 
| 
| 
| g 
| | 
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Bits of Fun 


Aspirant—What is. the chief requisite 
for a young lady entering the literary field ? 
Editor—Postage stamps. — Rural New 
Yorker. 


Shivver—This is one of those Masonic 
rooms, isn’t it? Mrs. Defrees—What do 
you mean, sir? “It never gets above 
thirty-three degrees.” —Puck. 


When a man asks us if the entente 
cordiale is a patent medicine, what should 
be done to him? Come to think of it, 
however, if properly applied, it will serve 
in cases of cold shoulder.— Boston Post. 


A Sure Cure.—Stranger—And so you 
believe in Professor Chloride’s cure for 
drunkenness? Red-nosed Enthusiast— 
Believe in it? How can I help believing 
in it? I’ve been cured six times.—Zz/. 


Young Student Physician (to charity 
patient)—I think you must have a—a— 
some kind of afever; but our class have 
only got as far as convulsions. I'll come 
ag ain in a week.—PArenological Fournal 


“You are a great orator, there is no mis- 
taking it,” said one Congressman to 
another; “ but you put me in mind of a 
great many railways.” “How?” “ You 
are sadly in need of a terminal facility.”— 
Exchange. 


Elderly Widow—Well, there! I believe 
I’ve made all the bequests I wish to make, 
still I find $10,000 remaining. Mutual 
Friend—Oh, that’s all right. It will take 
all that to prove you were of sound mind 
when you made your will.—/Pit/sburg 
Bulletin. 


Miss Van Winkle—What! Six hun- 
dred dollars for that antique? Why, that’s 
just twice as much as you asked for it a 
month ago. Salesman—But, madam, it’s 
just twice as old as it was then.— 7vaz- 
script. 


“Is this Boston proper?’’ asked a be- 
nighted New Yorker, who was wandering 
about the other day in the outskirts of 
Boston. “My dear sir, all Boston is 
proper,” was the severely dignified reply 
of the old Athenian whom he accosted.— 
Flerald. 


Mrs. Jocelyn—Don’t you miss your 
husband very much, now he is away? 
Mrs. Golightly—Oh, not at all. You see, 
he left me plenty of money, and at break- 
fast I just stand a newspaper up in front 
of his plate, and half the time forget that 
he really isn’t there.—Hera/d. 


Recently a girl in one of the public 
schools of this city was asked by her 
teacher to explain the difference between 
the words “balance” and “ remainder.” 
Her answer was: “ You can say, ‘A man 
lost his balance and fell,’ but you cannot 
say, ‘A man lost his remainder and fell.’” 
— Boston Herald. 


“ Do you keep corn-meal ?” inquired the 
man with the basket on his arm. “ No, 
sir,” said the grocer; “we sell it. How 
much do you want?” “Did I say I 
wanted any ?” mildly asked the man with 
the basket. And he went out and hunted 
up another grocery-store where the sales- 
men were not quite so smart.—CAicago 
Tribune. 


Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For Impaired Vitality 


and weakened energy, is wonderfully suc- 
cessful. 


OTHE REMARKABLE OF “VEGE TABLES. 


Al 


Burpee’s BUSH LIMA. 


The ONLY orm of TRUE Lima Bean. 


“BURPEE’S BUSH LIMA 
novelty of the age, 

being the first and only true bush form of the popular Large Lima Bean. 
The bushes grow 18 to 22 inches high, stout, always erect, yet branching 80 vigor- 
ously that each plant develops into a magnificent circular bush, two to three 
ry feet in diameter. An immense yielder, each bush bearing from 50 to 200 of the 
handsome, large pods, well filled with the large beans, identical in size and 

+4 luscious flavor to the well-known Large Pole Limas. By the introduction 
of this most valuable novelty the largest and best Lima Beans can now be 

‘yY® cheaply raised in 5 one A without the expense and labor attached to the use 
of poles. Price per liberal pkt. 20c.; 3 pkts. for 50c.; 7 pkts. for $1.00; postpaid. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN CASH pest 
Bp raised this year. | separate Prize for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892, 


every State. For full information, read 
+ The Best and Most Complete Seed Catalogue ofthe year. A handsome book of 
172 pages; tells all about the Rest Garden, Farm and Flower SEEDS, including Rare 
rT) Novelties of surpassing merit, which cannot be had elsewhere. Hundreds of truthful 
illustrations, and beautiful colored plates painted from nature. Price ten cents per copy, 
+ but Free to all who intend to purchase Seeds, Please mention this paper. 


BURPEE & CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Price of Guivr can be 
deducted on first order, 
or sent free with an or- vad 
der for any of the now- Ry 
elties. These 
occasionally 


give out, so - 
ORDER EARLY 


NOVELTIES 
FOR 1892. 


> 
BRILLIANT Poppy, - ‘ Packet, 15 cts. 
UL!P-FLOWBRED . Packet, 25 cts. 
6 CuryYsantuemums, 50 cts. each; Set for $3.50 
>PLENDID PotraTto AMERICAN WONDER.” 

1 lb., 30 ets.; 5 lbs., 81.00; pkt., 60 ets. 
DwarRF Kino.” Packet, cts. 
2 Exrecant Rosss. Both for 50 cts. 
6 Cuorce GERANIUMS. Each, 25 cts.; Set $1.00 
New 40-.s. Oar. Given for trial. 
Garpen Pea “CHARMER,” . . Packet, 15 ct-. 
Sweet Corn “Gotpen Nuccer.” Packet, 15 cts. 
Ten Weexs Stock Imperiat.” Packet, 30 cts, 
Vick’s Floral Guide /rce with cash orders for above. 


> 
end Ten Cents for Vick’s FLoral. @vrrz, which gives full particulars 
of above, and over 2,000 favorite Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, &c. 


Mention where Any one not now a subscriber can have Vicx’s MAGAZINE one year free, who 
you saw this. | orders $1.00 worth from us, 


JAMES VICK’s SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 


CARDEN. 


SEEDS, 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Re quisites.. 


They are THE BEST at THE LOWEST P Fy 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR forl892 fllot gan plates 
HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Correspondence 
Bringing Good Out of Evil 
A missionary in North Dakota writes us 
as follows about one of the good works 
which the union of Christian people, North 
and South, in the fight against the Lottery 
will accomplish : 


I have been much interested in the arti- 
cles on the Lottery question. I do not 
write to express my opinion in regard to 
the right or wrong of this important ques- 
tion, but to say that I believe this fight 
between Lottery and Anti-Lottery men 
has not come about by accident. God 
rules, and he can “ make even the wrath 
of man to praise him.” We in the North 
have distrusted the motives of our South- 
ern brothers. They, in turn, have felt that 
“no good thing” could come out of the 
North. If the better class of men and pol- 
iticians of the North side with the better 
class of men in the South, and win this 
battle for good morals and for right, 
will it not be the day-dawn for the 
colored people? I know the Southern 
people; they, in many ways, are the true 
friend of the colored man. They, the 
better class, love them as we of the 
North could not do. In sickness or in 
sorrow they are brothers and friepds, and 
we in the North cannot help to Chris- 
tianize the negro as the Southern people 
can, if they will; but it has been hard for 
them to do this, not for want of feeling for 
their old-time servants, but because they 
thought the “ Abolitionists” were trying 
to force negro equality upon them. In 
this I.ottery fight perhaps the people from 
the North and South will become better 
acquainted and better friends. If they 
do not simply content themselves with 
calling hard names, but do something to 
show to the moral and religious element 
of Louisiana that the North wants nothing 
from them in the way of “ office ” for the 
help given, there will be better feeling, the 
negro vote may be divided and so be 
counted, and in this way God will bring 
order out of confusion. Do not send men 
to speak to the negroes who will simply 
abuse the Southern white men. Send 
men who will teach the negro that now is 
the time to show his own manliness, his 
right to be a law-maker and an office- 
holder and a true American citizen. 

M. C. C. 


A Psychological Distinction 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Concerning your position on the Louisi- 
ana Lottery, I would like to say you seem 
to me wrong in two particulars. 

In the first place, there is no “ cheating ” 
from the fact that a lottery makes profits. 
As “ To-Day” of Boston says: “ A lottery 
has as much right and justice in making 
money as an insurance company.” Every 
one, I suppose, who buys tickets knows 
that the chance is unfavorable ; knows that 
the lottery is conducted to make money— 
and plays for the excitement of playing. 

Secondly, I think your psychology at 
fault in your account of the motive to 
gambling. The chief motive is not cupid- 
ity ; it is mere love of excitement. A man 
with a lottery ticket in his pocket can 
build so many air-castles; the mere dis- 
tant possibilities are so sweet; the thing 
is a fillip to his nerves; he is not grasping 
or wishing to take a mean advantage of 
others; he would not care so much for the 
wealth if he got it. He comes to crave 
the stimulant of a possibility, and buys 


tickets to the land of dreams as other 
men do to an opium “den,”’ 
Yours respectfully, 
R. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is an easy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. | 

Do you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have a little more 
than enough, a reserve. 

Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you a 
book on CAREFUL LIVING ; 
free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-lives 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 


—The Empress of China is said to take 
great interest in the working-girls of the 
Flowery Kingdom. A few months ago, 
according to foreign papers, she estab- 
lished a cloth and silk factory on the 
grounds of the Imperial Palace in Pekin, 
for the express purpose of giving employ- 
ment to women and girls who had no work. 
The Empress is not allowed by court reg- 
ulations to leave the palace grounds, and 
she therefore decided to have the factory 
where she could watch its progress. 


—While a student in Vienna the new 
Khedive of Egypt was greatly averse to 
ceremony and allusions to his rank. In 
Paris one day, being permitted to walk the 
boulevards with a single companion, he 
met one of his fyture subjects, who saluted 
him and addresSed him as “ Your High- 
ness.” Thereupon Abbas replied, in ex- 
cellent French, “ You are mistaken; I am 
a Parisian.” 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1891 


RECEIPTS IN 1891 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Surplus Returned to Policy-holders in Dividends........ 274,301.62 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, Licenses and State Fees, Printing and Advertising, 

Medical Examinations, Postage, and all other Expenses..............cceeceeececeeneeeneees 654,29 .07 
Taxes and Expenses on Real oo I 
Profit and Loss, Premiums on Securities Purchased, etc. .... 13,452.52 

F M L Real E $4, 6 
110,000.00 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve by Massachusetts Stamdard............cscscscecsccccssccsccessscccccccees $11,101,527.00 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments in Process of Adjustment... »228.50 
Unpaid Dividends due and to become duc........ 71,693.25 
Surplus by Massachusetts $1,002,691.91 
Number of Policies issued in 1891, 5,7UQ, insuring........ $17,248,900.00 
Number of Policies in Force December’ 31st, 1891, 25,OxO, insuring (including 


Springfield, Mass., January 12, 1892. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
the year 1891, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been carefully audited under the super- 
vision of the undersigned, and the Securities and Balances, as shown, have been personally 

examined by us and found to be correct. H. S. HYDE 
REDFIELD 

DWIN D. METCALF, 

Auditors. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND RATES 
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Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Loweil, Mass. 


English ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

EK. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORE 


“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOx.” 


For SICK HEADACHE, 


Dizziness, or Swimming in the Head, ae 
Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in 
the Back, Gravel, and fiying Pains in = 
Body, Rheumatism, etc, 
Take four, five or even six of Beecham’ * 
Pills, and in nine cases out of ten, they wild 
give relicf in twenty minutes; forthe pills 
will go direct toand remove the cause, she ' 
cause being no more nor less than wind, 
together with poisonous and noxious v a= 
ar and sometimes unwholesome food. 
Ofall Price cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 46 


KNABE 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 8:17 Market Space 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


~ 


Grand pm and Square 


To Rent, mR hy and Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


CHURCH Established 1827 


ORGANS Correspondence invited 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Railways in Judea 


The oft-reported railroad from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem is apparently about to become a 
materialistic fact. A French company 
has actually begun the construction, and 
the road is to be completed next spring. 
The company anticipates making large 
profits, and paying the shareholders a 
guaranteed interest of five per cent. It is 
stated that over forty thousand persons 
land in Jaffa every year, in order to make 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and other spots 
celebrated in sacred history. The number 
of steamers and other vessels putting into 
the port of Jaffa is now upward of eight 
hundred a year, the destination of most of 
the passengers and merchandise they con- 
vey being the capital of Palestine. In 
evidence of the recent rapid growth of the 
traffic it may be mentioned that Jaffa has 
trebled its population within the last thirty 
years. Tourists will be able to take a re- 
turn ticket from the port in question and 
Jerusalem for twenty francs, and, what is 
more, they will be able to do the journey 
in a far shorter time, with infinitely greater 
safety, than hitherto. The rush of tourists 
from all parts of the civilized world to 
Jerusalem will, if the expectations of the 
promoters are fulfilled, be something tre- 
mendous in the immediate future. 


A Coincidence 


The curate of a Norfolk parish, where 
the rector was non-resident, was in the 
reading-desk when he was handed a note 
from the rector, who informed him that 
he wished to preach, but had forgotten 
his bands. These being as indispensable 
in those days as were banns in some cases 
to a marriage ceremony, the obliging 
curate untied his own bands, and, when 
the rector had mounted the “ three-decker,” 
passed them to him. But—so the story 
goes—the string of the bands got into a 
knot, and, by one of those unaccountable 
coincidences that sometimes occur, the 
singers in the gallery struck up the anthem, 
“ Loose the bands of thy neck, thou cap- 
tive daughter of Zion;” and as they re- 
peated the words over and over again, 
and one part echoed another, “ Loose 
the bands of thy neck—loose the bands 
—loose the bands,” the hapless curate 
became more baffled in his hopeless 
endeavors to untie the knotted strings, 
and in his nervousness supposed the 
anthem to be directed at him.— Ze Corn- 
hill Magazine. 


Housekeeper—Have you any Mocha 
coffee? Small Dealer—Yes,mum. “ Gen- 
uine Mocha?” “Just imported, mum.” 
“Import it yourself?” “Oh, yes, mum.” 
“Humph! How much have you on 
hand?” *’Bout sixty pounds, mum.” 
“You have,eh? Sixty pounds? I read 
in the paper this very morning that not 
over fifty pounds of genuine Mocha reaches 
this country annually.” “ Yes, ma’am, 
that’s true. I had "bout ten pounds left 
over from last year.”.—New York Weekly. 


THIS IS BUSINESS! 


SOLID THROUGH TRAINS TO HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 

On and after Sunday, January 10, the Iron Moun- 
tain Route will run a solid through train between 
St. Louis and Hot Springs, leaving St. Louis at 
8:20 P.M. daily and arriving at ba Springs 12:50 
p.M. noon the following day qqetoment of 
this train will consist of Ry Pul man Buffet 
Sleeping Cars, Coaches, Baggage and Express Cars. 
At the same time the morning service out of St. 
Louis will be resumed, and a Pullman Buffet Sleep- 
ing Car will leave St. Louis at 9:20 A.M. daily, arriv- 
ing at the Springs at 5:30 A.M. next morning. Pas- 
sengers have the privilege of remaining in the caa 
until 8:00 A.M. Call or write squats for 
descriptive and illustrated pamphlet 


The Grip 


Has shown, by its sudden attacks, its terrible pros- 
tration, and its serious, often fatal results, that it is 

disease to be feared. For a fully developed case of 
the Grip, the care of a skilled physician is necessary. 
As a Preventive of the Grip we confidently 
recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies the 
blood, keeps the kidneys and liver in healthy action, 
gives strength where it is needed, and keeps up the 
health-tone so that the system readily throws off 
attacks of the Grip or of Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, 
Pneumonia, and other serious diseases. After 
the Grip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is unequaled for purifying the blood and restoring 
the health and strength so much desired. 


‘*Six Weeks with the Grip 


was my sad experience early in 1891, and I was even then 
very weak and unable to work overa few hours. Being 
urged to take Hood’s Sarsaparilia, | did so, and in 
10 days I could work, sleep well, had a good appetite, and 
gained in health and strength."” Cuas. Erswett, Tole- 
do, Ohio. 


HOOD’S PILLS act easily. yet promptly and effi- 
ciently, on the liver and bowels: cure headache. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


| BAN INER LAMP 


STEADIEST, 
WHITEST, LIGHT 

LARGEST. 
IT COSTS MUCH 
LESS than 
other lamps, 
yet is equal to 
the most ex- 
ay pensive for prac- 
a tical purposes. Do 
NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
ANY oTHER. If youcan.- 
net get them from your 

dealer. WRITE U8. 


No. 65 New York. Bocton Chicaco. 
DERBY ROLL TOP 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
1 Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


19 BEEKMAN ST.N.Y. 
, Lodge, Church, Parlor 


AND 
OPERA 
CHAIRS 


Ss. 
Small & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues sent 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT LS cuit 


GCHURG S 


da for Price a 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. MD. 
’ Its merits as a WASH 
W'S BLUE hare been fully 
INDIGO thousands yet house. 
ee 
BLUE || ought to have it on 
. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


RUPTURE <ine 


GEO.R FULLER ROCHESTER,NY 


BOOK MAILED FREE. 


Siena The PLUME & ATWOOD 
=| DERBY BKILWER DESK C0 
SALESROOMS 
WN 
| 
\ 
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The Christian Union 


6 February, 1 892 


Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union. accompanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive areply either through the columns 
y the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 

é given as promptly as practicable.) 


A prominent Sunday-school in New England has 
discontinued the use of the Lord’s Prayer by the 
school, on the ground that unconverted children and 
adults should not say “ our Father’’ to God. Is not 
this infidelity to the fundamental revelation of 
Jesus? B. 

We so regard it. The prodigal in the 
parable, even at his worst, was still a son. 
And whoever reverently says, “ Our Fa- 
ther,” is so far turning to God, and, 
whether pronounced “ converted” or not, 
is in the way of conversion. 


1. Can a man or woman be a thorough Christian 
and be a slave-owner? 2. Is a man born in the 
United States, of Roman Catholic faith, eligible to 
the Presidency of the United States? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
1. Such a person cannot be a thoroughly 
enlightened Christian, though he may be 
thoroughly sincere. 2. He is. 


Allow me to ask how the following passage of 
Scripture is to be interpreted and reconciled to the 
belief prevalent in our churches, of man’s aéso/ute 
freedom as a moral agent in the sense that he has 
power to defy God and overrule his plan and purpose 
to save: “* Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling; for it is God who worketh in you both to 
will and lo work for his good pleasure.” (Phil. 


ii., 12.) 
H. O. 

1. This text refers only to those who 
have subjected their wills to God’s will. 
2. Human freedom is never absolute, but 
always limited. 3. How far an evil is 
able to resist God is wholly indefinite and 
undeterminable; but there cannot be any 
such thing as absolutely endless opposi- 
tion to God. 


Will you please tell me what you consider the best 
concise History of Rome, beginning with the birth 
of Christ? 

Merivale's “ History of the Romans Un- 
der the Empire,” abridged, 1 vol. 


Will you do me the kindness to name for me 
good books on: 1. The creation of the earth. 2. 
History of the Bible. 3. Evidences of Christianity 
(text-book). 4. Modern discoveries of science cor- 
roborating and establishing the truths of Scripture. 

1. Professor A. Guyot’s “Creation, or 
Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of 
Modern Science.” 2. Professor E. C. 
Bissell’s “ Historic Origin of the Bible,” 
or, if you mean the history zz the Bible, 
Maclear’s “ Class Books” of Old Testa- 
ment and New: Testament History. 3. 
The Rev. C. A. Row’s “ Manual of Chris- 
tian Evidences.” 4. Professor Asa Gray’s 
“ Natural Science and Religion.” 


Would you kindly name for me some authorita- 
tive writers on the doctrine of the divine origin of the 
State’? My own search for such writers has proved 
fruitless thus far. W. L. W. 

Probably Dr. Mulford’s book, “The 
Naton,” is the most satisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Candlish’s lectures, “ The Kingdom 
of God,” discuss the theories about Church 
and State. 


What was the name of the Assyrian conqueror of 
Israel ? B. 


Sargon II. 
In answer to “ E. P. W.,” the lines “* Closer is He 


than breathing,” etc., are from Tennyson’s poem, 
“The Higher Pantheism.” 


BATHED IN PERPETUAL SUNSHINE 


WINTER RESORTS OF TEXAS, MEXICO, ARIZONA, 
AND CALIFORNIA 


Reduced round-trip tickets are now on sale via 
Iron Mountain Route from St. Louis to the winter 
resorts of Texas, Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
Stop-over privileges allowed in the States of Arkan- 
sas and Texas. Ask for your tickets via this route. 


LEAD ALL 
Have done so for years and are as 
far ahead in °92 as ever before. 


O'= new Seed Book is a wonder and is 
the Seed 


rest and 
lant Catalogue published. All ‘the ‘ 


striking novelties as well as the old 
standbys, are represented in colors; not 


Searing Trees, ete. It contains 732 illus- 
trations, weighs over 11 0z., is brim-full 
and running over with all the good 
things in Plant life. This Catalogue, 
representing the largest mail trade in 
America, should be inthe hands of every 
gardener or fruit-zrower. You need 
it. It is too expensive to mail free; 
send five 2 cent stamps and you will 
receive a copy by return mail. This does 
not represent half its cost. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
_ Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mention this. paper and you will receive, 
free of charge, a packet of Earliest of All 
Tomatoes ( now first offered, worth 20 cts. any 
other way.) Itis3to5 days earlier than any 
other, of good shape, size and color; it is The 
Vegetable novelty of 1892, or, if you prefer, a 
packet of Marguerite Carnation which 
months from sowing the seed. 


offered. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


This is the most been. 
tiful new BOSE of 
A B A N the year which we give 
ENTIRELY FREE 


to our customers of 1892. If you are intereste 


in FLOWERS send forour CATA OGUE 
he grandest PAY YOU. jes ever 
now. 

ford. TWILL & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BY | 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminatea, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall. Astor Place. New York 


SECOND CHANCE. 


sense says make the most ef the first. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 
tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 
D.M.FERRY &CO.,Detroit,Mich 
P.O. Box 1207 


LAST @ BEAR like WHOLE}! 

ROOT Trees; see ‘Fruits and 
Fruit Trees’’"—Free. Amer. 
Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange /udd 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. 
Fruit Grower: Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry, Plum,PRUNE,Peach,Ap't,Quince,Nut,Or. Trees, Grafts, 
ROBES—everything. No larger stock in U.8. No BETTER. 
Nocheaper. STARK BROS., 43rd 8t., Louisiana, 
Mo.—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. 


SAAS 


WILSON’S 22 
PLANT* TREE ano 


12 Pages, 200 Fine Engra. 8. 
on. One of the most reliab catalogues published. yeneribing all Small fr arantee 
Garden, Flower and Field Seeds, Fruit Ornamenta Trees, S ries Choi 

Roses, Flowering Fiants ‘and ty ibs. Thoroughbred Land and 
Pigs, German Hares 


SAMUEL WILSON, cin MECHANICSVILLE, PA 


rings, Handsome Colored } 
an 
free, on application. 


CATALOGUE, 
LIVE STOGK ANNUAL. 


Full of useful and instructiv 


Water Fow!ls, Register 


8, mentioning this pape 


Write for Samples. 


ASK YOuvUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 


library, 


embracin 
Illustrat 


SARGENT S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 


LAST a satisfactory Book-Case 
en produced, to th mands of ome 
ool-room, or office. Our new patent B 
Bearing turn table principle overcomes all objections. 
No stic ing no equeaking pol no Ten styles, 
catalogues free. Quote Christi 


Addres* SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


and $ u 
10.99 Pp. 


8:14 Broadway, New York: or Muskegon, Mich. 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


| 
SEEDS 
| only Vegetables an owers, but also 
| THE SOWER HAS 
| 
| 
H 

| 
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The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. 

Get tough glass chimneys. 


Macbeth’s pearl top’”’ and 
“pearl glass’ are tough 
against heat; they do not 


break, except from accident. 

They are also clear, trans- 
misty or milky; they 

and stand upright; shape 

and proportions are right to di- 
rect the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 


Pittsburg. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev.. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part L— 
Scripture Selections; ParT II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—.c., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 

rice, $1.50. 

| thought, and eminently 


“Clear and compact, and the influences 
the time.””"— Christian [ntelligenc 


Gro. A. MACBETH & Co. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
— Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


'TCTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
SNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
1aps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 

‘ce, 


‘wno more valuable Bible-help than this, for — 


its comprehensiveness.’’—Xev. Howar 


rAMENT SHADOWS OF 
ESTAMENT TRUTHS. IL 
Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 


$3-75- 


iness in its descriptions that is delightful. 
it have been culled so man geenens, 
eproductiveness.’’—/nde 


FAITH. t12mo. Price, $1. 


’ NEW TESTAMENT 
¥. In two popular edi- 
y Edition, five volumes, 
ver volume, $1.75. Vol- 
; Volume II., Mark and 
IIl., John; Volume IV., 
. Romans. Zhe House- 
volumes, royal 8vo, price 
"olume I., Matthew and 
a. Luke and John; Vol- 
1 Romans. 


tian Union Company, 
te, New York. 


About People 


—President Carter’s biography of Mark 
Hopkins, his predecessor as President of 
Williams College, is expected to appear 
very soon. 

—The wife. of Max O’Rell, who has 
translated some of her husband’s books, 
is an Englishwoman by birth and the 
daughter of a ship owner of Devonshire. 

—William Lloyd Garrison lately told the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion that he hoped that his children might 
live to see a woman President of Harvard 
College. 

—Anton Rubinstein has decided to go 
to St. Petersburg for the purpose of giving 
several concerts for the benefit of the 
starving peasants of Russia. It is also 
possible that he will give one concert in 
Berlin with the same end in view. 

—Carmen Sylva is at last pronounced 
much better by her physicians, and is able 
to take short walks each day, but is for- 
bidden to return to her literary labors for 
some time to come. Her artistic energies 
find a vent in painting and illuminating, as 
she is almost as talented in the use of the 
brush as of the pen, and while she works 
at her easel the daughter of the court 
physician reads aloud in French, English, 
German, or Roumanian, each language 
being familiar to the Queen. 

—cCorot, according to the writer of an 
interesting sketch in the “ New England 
Magazine,” generally enhanced his lan- 
guage with an exaggeration that was quite 
charming. One day, wishing to explain 
how a slight noise will be increased in the 
stillness of the fields, he said: “I was 
painting a study of willows near a brook, 
when all of a sudden I heard the rolling of 
thunder. Astonished, I looked up; it was 
a swarm of bees which was settling on one 
of the branches.” 

—Miss Eliza Ruhamah  Scidmore, 
author of “ Jinrikisha Days,” was unani- 
mously elected Secretary of the National 
Geographical Society at their annual 
meeting, recently held in Washington. 
This is the first time a woman has held a 
position of such honor in a geographic or 
scientific society of so much importance. 

—The late Dr. Philpott, Bishop of 
Worcester, England, owed his appoint- 
ment in a measure, it is said, to a little 
mistake of Dr. Whewell, master of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. From the way 
in which the story is told, one is to infer 
that the latter gentleman’s name was also 
considered when the vacant office came to 
be filled. Trinity Lodge, at Cambridge, 
is by ancient custom a royal residence; 
but when the Queen visited Cambridge, 
the heedless Doctor welcomed her to “ my 
humble roof,” instead of to “ your Ma)- 
esty’s royal residence,” and this slip was 
laid up against him. 


SURE CURE FOR “LA GRIPPE” 


Sufferers of “ La Grippe,” influenza, asthma, and 
other malarial troubles may obtain relief by taking 
a trip to the wonderful Hot Springs of Arkansas 

the Carlsbad of America). Through Pullman 
uffet Sleeping Cars from St. Louis. Tickets on 
sale via Iron Mountain Route. 


PT HOSE answering an adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Work, Worry, 
and Disease 


are a formidable trio; yet the weak 
person frequently has to meet all of 
them at once. How can heovercome? 
The answer is, with our COMPOUND 
OXYGEN (and ours only), The count- 
less demonstrations of 23 years warrant 
this reply. 

Our treatment is available for home 
use; neither need your occupation be 
interfered with. The value of these 
features is obvious. What about your 
need? A book of explanation and proof 
is yours to consider—if asked for now. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.” 


EQUIPOISE 


Misses, 
and Children. 


WAIST 


DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 


Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equipoise 


Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can order 
from us by mail without extra expense. 


GEORGE FROST & 31 Keprorp Srreet, Bosron. 


N.Y ., for Samples of 


PARFIELD TEA 


fvad curiing;cures Sick Headache; 


ELF TAUCHT instruction 


A BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHI 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


A HOUSE TO RENT forthesummer. Furnished; 
seventeen rooms; piazzas; pure hydrant water ; garden ; 
fruit ; pleasant grounds ; Steinway piano. Price $400. 
Address C. L Box 142, Williamstown, Mass. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ~_ be addressed at 18 
West oth Street, New York, wches sup- 


ply. 
A in every 
Geren, and eve ay for securing subscribers 
‘Union. A iberal cash commgsion paid 
to w will undertake to ea 
Address AGENCY. No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
“linton Hall, Astor Place. 
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